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CAIRO AND THE KHEDIVE’S HAREM. 
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HE twenty-fourth of March, 1880, is a day 
I am not likely to forget; for we were speeding, 
in the “‘ Peshawar,’ one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental floating palaces, towards Suez, with that 


happy hunting-ground of the imagination, the } 


East, almost within our grasp. 
Too wise to organize one of those numerous 


contentious and utterly impracticable parties of 


“sisters, cousins, and aunts,” so often seen 
abroad, my husband had contented himself with 
asking one bright handsome girl, an intimate 


ALICE REA. 


friend, to join us—a most clever, charming 
companion, whom I shall call Carrie Nugent, in 
this modest attempt to recall various adventures 
in which she bore a part. ar’ 

. We certainly made up in enthusiasm what we 
lacked in numbers, as we stood on deck, looking 
out at a long range of mountains stretching 
across the desert, wrapped in a pale pinkish 
haze, and reaching down to the shores of the 
Red Sea: the mountains crossed by the children 
of Israel in their flight from Egypt. 

Near the landing-stage, a number of raw Arab 
troops were encamped. Donkeys'were in waiting, 
to carry those passengers who wished to ride to 
Suez, three miles distant; and the drivers were 
shouting out the names of their respective beasts, 
much to the amusement of the people on board: 
‘‘Mrs. Langtry,” ‘Mrs. Cornwallis West,” 
‘*Roger Tichborne,” ‘“‘Newman Hall,’”’ and the 
“Bishop of London; of the latter it being 
asserted that: he was the “very deuce to go.” 

It was at Suez that I first encountered Eastern 
womén. My husband and I, before dinner, 
strolled through the wretched town: a collection 
of mud hovels, with here and there a minaret 
striped like a zebra. On a shady walk, we saw 
a row of native women sitting, each in a single 
garment of dark-blue cotton, the brown faces 
partly hidden by a veil drawn across their 
mouths. The Eastern conception of modesty 
we found to be peculiar; for here, as at Cairo, 
and afterwards at Damascus, we beheld, in some 
cases, the most liberal exposure of bosom; but 
no sooner’did we come in sight than the women 
veiled their mouths in the utmost haste. 

There is only one train a day from Suez to 
‘Cairo’ The line runs through the heart of the 
} desert, and there is nothing to be seen but sand, 
‘sand, sand; an occasional palm tree; and at 
} long intervals, an oasis. As soon as we got into 
} green, cultivated Egypt, however, the scene 


, changed. We swept by fertile fields, mounted 
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Arabs, heavily-laden 
camels, and flocks 
of sheep; and our 
heads were always 
out of the windows. 
At all-the wayside 
stations, veiled wo- 
men hawked about 
oranges, sugar-cane, 
and water-bottles. 
Their arms were 
covered with silver 
bangles, and they 
laughed out merrily 
when Carrie held 
forth her arms, simi- 
larly adorned, for 











ARABS AND EGYPTIANS. 


them to notice. 
Arrived at Cairo, we put up at the New Hotel, 


a palatial residence standing in the midst of a 


large garden filled with tropical trees and plants. 
The next day, we began our sight-seeing. We 
went first to see the dancing dervishes, and after- 
wards the howling dervishes; but they have both 
been described hundreds of times; and as we 
found neither a pleasant spectacle, we were only 
too glad to turn our backs on them. After that, 


ze 
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we went the usual rounds: the Coptic Church in 
the Christian quarter, built in the eighth cen. 
tury, in whose crypt the Holy Family are said to 
have taken refuge when they fled into Egypt; 
the mosque of Omar, the largest of the five 
hundred that adorn Cairo; the Island of Rhoda, 
where Moses was hid in the bulrushes, according to 
Eastern tradition, and where there is a Nilometer, 


; 
| 
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\) } an ancient device for marking the rise and fall of 


the river. The orange-groves were in full bloom— 
we saw no bulrushes—and we came away laden 
with great branches of that delicious shrub. 

On Saturday, we started off, a party of ten, to 
visit the Pyramids of Gizeeh, which have been 
described to any extent already, by far abler 
pens; so that I shall only relate a conversation 
we had with the Arabs, which we thought had a 
delightfully Eastern flavor. As neither Carrie 
nor I felt equal to “‘doing’’ the Pyramids, we 
took up « position outside, where we had a capital 
view of the Sphinx and Pyramids, while the 
more enterprising of our companions undertook 
the work of exploration. I began to sketch, 
while my particular attendant—a handsome 
youth of fourteen, six feet high—held an un- 
brella over me; and we soon had a large circle 
of Arabs clustering around us, all gentle and 
well behaved. We asked why they did not clear 
away the sand that covered the body and paws 
of the Sphinx. ‘*‘Who pay, then?’’ cried an 
old Arab, excitedly : ‘‘ Why you not pay money, 
and dig out Sphinx much as you like?’ “But 
why should we pay to keep your monuments in 
order?’ objected Carrie: “If we are to bear 
the expense, we ought to keep them for our- 
selves.” ‘And. you can have them,” said the 
accommodating Arab. “You may take Sphinx 
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—if you can move it,’”’ he added, with a grim 
smile. 

At this we all laughed, and Carrie said: 

‘‘ You think we have nothing to do but to send 
money here. Don’t you know that we are 
poor?” 

“You poor? Ha,ha! If you poor, you never 
come here. Take much money come here.” 

“I am a poor woman, at any rate,’’ said 
Carrie. 


«You no woman; you girl,” he replied, eyeing 
her leisurely ; ‘‘ you no husband, bat you have 
one this year.” 

I have never heard that Arabs had the gift of 
second sight or the prophetic eye, but this pre- 
diction was actually verified; for after enslaving 
half a dozen, including a young Arab sheik, who 
had already two wives, and formally proposed 
en-route to Jericho, Carrie fell a victim to the 
charms of an officer whom she met at Malta, 
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Ad MARANA ANN 
and became a wife before the year had run its } 
course. ‘ 
The burden of the conversation, out of which 
Carrie had dropped, was now sustained by the 
old Arab and the umbrella-bearer. The word 
“Halima’’ occurred so often, that at last we 
asked what it meant. ‘It is the name of his 
daughter,” explained the young man, pointing to 
the old one. ‘He not let me marry her, if I not 
give him £50. I give him £20, and no more.” 
“He not have my daughter,’’ commented the 
aged one, with decision. 
“Why don’t you run away with her?” said I; 
to my young Arab. 3 
“Tf he do, I shoot him like a quail,” said the } 
outraged parent. This threat produced no in| 
feeling, and the suitor went off into a fit of good- | 





humored laughter. 

“Sing a love-song about Halima,” I cried. 

“Qld man shoot me,”’ objected the lover. 

“You like to make yourself ass, I not care; I 
not touch you,”’ was the contemptuous reply of 
the father. 

“We should like to see Halima. 
pretty ?”’ asked Carrie. 

“She is beautiful!’ said father and lover in a 
breath, agreed for once. 

“Go and fetch her for us to see,” urged 
Carrie. 

“No,” cried the youth, firing up at such an 
idea; “she stay in her house. If you want to 
see her, go find her.” 

“What you saying?’ grumbled the old man. 
“What Halima to you? She my daughter, not 
your wife.”’ 

This was a fact as indisputable as unpalatable, ; 
and to effect a diversion, I recommended the} 


Is she ; 
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THE OLD ARAB. 


fathér to yield, lest his daughter should not find 
another husband. But this,idea was most indig- 
nantly repudiated. 

“Everyone want to marry Halima. Ten, 
twenty beautiful rich men would come to-morrow 
and ask for her.”’ 

Our interest in the wooing o’t had not flagged ; 
but the sketches were done, and after an inter- 
esting visit to some of the tombs belonging to the 
Memphian necropolis, we mounted our donkeys, 
rode to our carriages, and drove back to Cairo. 
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Sunday, the 28th, being Easter Day, we at-} great numbers, driving in broughams, with the 
tended service at the charming little English 3 blinds drawn half down, and their faces shrouded 
church, near the hotel, and that afternoon drove } in the white tulle yashmak, which enhances the 
to Shoobra, the great Sunday drive of Cairo. } beauty of their lustrous dark eyes, and tones down 
The road winds throughga grove of cactus, with 3 other features not so good. They peered curiously 
feathery white sont trees arching overhead. } out of the carriage-windows, to catch a glimpse 
Every conceivable style of equipage and mount is of the world from which they are so carefully 
to be seen. The ladies of the harem appeared in ; excluded, and we peered as curiously in, being 

devoured, as all European women are who visit 
; the East, by a desire to see and know something 
3 of their domestic life. The gardens are delightful, 
‘ and abound in dazzling color and trees of orange, 
’ lemon, pepper, and citron, the chief attraction 
} being the Khedive’s summer palace, (he has an 
endless profusion of them all over Cairo,) which 
has in the centre a large lake, surrounded bya 
covered corridor of Carrara marble. In the cen- 
tre of the lake is a marble island, supported on 
the backs of crocodiles. On our return we saw 
the Khedive—a young and handsome man. He 
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THE NILE AT BOULAK, CAIRO. 


drove in an open Victoria, accompanied by a , the carriages left the fashionable drive in o rush, 
gentlemon in uniform, and surrounded by an } headed by the royal suite, and drove pell-mell, 
escort of mounted soldiers, followed by several } as hard as they could tear, back to town. At the 
other earriages, containing his attendants. He} entrance to the drive, all the runners or sais were 
wore plain clothes, and saluted everyone by ( drawn up in a line, waiting for their different 
touching his red fez. He was then very popalar, ; carriages, which they preceded into Cairo with 
and said to be reforming Egypt. At sundown, loud shouts, carrying a long wand in their hands.. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
‘ 


and running at a wonderfully swift pace. They 
are extremely active, never seem to tire, and 
keep up for hours; but they are a short-lived 
race. Their costume is gorgeous, and consists of 


and then the lady-in-waiting, murmured ‘the 
princess is coming.” She came forward very 
gracefully, and shook hands, after which we all 
sat down, and the princess lighted her cigarette. 


a richly-embroidered zouave jacket, voluminous } Her appearance was decidedly prepossessing: a 


trousers, and a fez, with a black silk tassel 
hanging half way down the back. 

. Monday was delightfully spent at the Boolak 
Museum, where we saw the most bewildering col- 
lection of mummies, sphinxes, scarabei, papyrus, 
arms, Cleopatra’s jewels, and a bust of the Pharaoh 
who was drowned in the Red Sea. Later we had 
gn interesting visit to Miss Whateley’s school for 
Arab children, She is the daughter of Arch- 
bishop Whateley, and has for twenty years de- 
voted herself to the task of educating and con- 
verting the youthful Arab; but she told us that 
where her scholars become Christians, they are 
compelled to keep it dark, as they would cer- 
tainly be murdered by fanatical relatives if it 
were known. 

By a great stroke of good fortune, we found 
ourselves introduced, by a member of the Khe- 
dive’s government, into the harem of the beau- 
tifal Princess Tufika Monsour, a sister of the 
Khedive, next day. In a half-hour’s drive, we 
reached the palace, in the environs of Cairo. 
Some black eunuchs opened the entrance-gates, 
and behind a folding-screen we were received by 
‘some white slaves; who took our cloaks and 
parasols, and showed us into large corridor. 
Here a faded French lady, dame du compagnie 
of the princess, and very gracious in manner, 
came forward, saluted us, and we then accom- 
panied her to a state drawing-room, leading out 
of an ante-room. Presently, one of the slaves 
brought in a silver rack full of cigarettes, and 
placed them on a table near us, with a round 
silver tray for the ashes. Several other attend- 
ants clustered at the door; one of them holding 
@ tray, with a richly-embroidered flap, shaped 
something like a heraldic shield, hanging down 
in front. On it were arranged minute cups of 
thick black coffee, in richly-ornamented stands. 


After lighting our cigarettes, coffee was handed, 
Vou, LXXXII.—18, 





creamy skin without one tinge of color, dead-gold 
hair, soft hazel eyes, and a Greek profile, with 
rather full but well-cut lips. She had beautiful 
teeth, and a charming smile, which now and 
again broke into low musical laughter. She wore 
a black velvet dress, made with an immensely 
long train; a long, half-fitting jacket, trimmed 
with a wide band of bronze beading, and a white 








satin waistcoat. Her 
figure, like that of 


most Eastern wo- 
men, was-rather too 
much inclined to em- 
bonpoint; but as 
these ladies never 
wear stays. take no 
exercise, loll about 
on sofas all day, and 
eat no end of sweet- — 
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meats, it is not to be wondered at. Her man- 5 objets d’art. Some of 
ner to us was quite that of a royal lady; full of ; the rooms were hung 
hauteur at first: and she surveyed us with an air } with pale-blue satin 


of scrutiny, as she puffed away lazily at her 
cigarette; but she gradually thawed, and became 
genial, and even jolly, after a time. She was 
very full of fun, thoughtful and intellectual, be- 
sides being most communicative. 

She told us that she was the second wife of 
Ibrahim Pasha ; that he had married at eighteen, 
and was left a widower with one son a year later ; 
had remained unmarried ten years, and then 
made her his wife, when she was seventeen ; that 


}damask, others with 
; pale-pink — every - 
where vases, tables, 
albums, pictures, an- 
tiquities, artistic 
treasures without 
end, the private 
boudoir being the 
most charming of all. 








she was now twéhty-nine. A good deal of light : 
conversation in French followed, when presently 
three children, with their attendants, passed 
through the hall, and were called in to see us by 
their mother. Two beautiful girls of ten and 
eight years, and a little boy of three, all dressed 
alike in costumes of a soft, creamy material, 
elaborately trimmed with white satin. 

The girls had splendid hair, which was fas- 
tened back with large white satin bows. The 
eldest was very dark, with enormous black eyes, 
and considered like the pasha, her father. The 
second had the lovely oval face, creamy skin, and 
soft eyes of the mother. Their portraits ia oil 
adorned the walls of the reception-room; but 
were badly painted, and in no way did them 
justice. 

After the children’s departure, the princess 
kindly allowed us to be conducted all through 
her private apartments and innumerable boudoirs 
and drawing-rooms, covered with portraits of the 
royal family, and filled with a profusion of 
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ASCENDING THE PYRAMIDS. 


Her dressing-room and bed-room were marvels of 
elegance. The bed was an enormous one, draped 
with blue satin, the sheets and pillows being 
ornamented with lace.- We were then shown the 
Turkish bath, with its white marble floor, and 
divans covered with Turkish toweling, pretty 
wrappers hanging on the pegs, and dainty slip- 
pers, covered with gold embroidery, standing 
ready for use. In the second room, there was 
large silver bath, with taps and a douche for the 
finishing process. This led out of the pasha’s 
dressing-room. We returned to the princess, and 
she led us into another reception-room, looking 
into her garden, and we sat some time in a fern- 
filled, shady grotto, with running water pouring 
down on either side, through which we could see 
the gardens and fountains beyond. The princess 
has a great deal of taste, is clever, and extremely 
well read. She talked most agreeably, and gave 
us @ curious insight into Eastern customs. She 
said, among other things, that according to their 
code it was quite shocking for a husband and 
wife to appear in public together, and that as she 


and her husband were fond of taking a constitu- 
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EERE 
tional, they were obliged to resort to a ruse in § 
order to enjoy it: they drove in separate car- 

riages out four miles in the desert, strofled about 

until they were tired, and then came home by } 
different routes. We showed her some silver 
bangles we had bought, at which she looked with 
an indulgent smile, saying that foreigners were 
fond of those things—only low-caste women wear 
them in the East, dancing-girls, and the wives of 
the fellahs. And when we waxed enthusiastic 
about the magnificence and beauty of the Cairo 
bazaars, she said that she had heard of them often, 
but had never seen them. We asked if she did 
not find it excessively tiresome to be shut up like 
a prisoner from year’s end to year’s end; and she 
said that all Eastern women would gladly welcome 
their emancipation, but that for the present they 
must submit to their bondage. The princess 
eyed our toilettes with approval, and declared 
that the majority of the English women to whom 
shé gave audience appeared in shabby serge 
traveling-dresses, and large straw hats tied down 
under their chins. She laughed musically in 
describing them, and, I could see, thought them 
remarkable frumps. Before we took our depar- 
ture, the slaves handed us iced orangeade in large 
glass goblets, with covers decorated with a deep 
rim of gold and a coat-of-arms. They handed us, 
also, towels, elaborately embroidered with white 
and gold thread, to use after partaking of the 
beverage. The princess gave us each a cabinet 
photo, with her autograph in Turkish and French. 
As we passed out, the slaves held our cloaks 
across their extended arms, covered with a rich 
cloth, and we drove back to the hotel, delighted ; 
with our three hours’ visit to the charming 

princess, 3 
, In spite of the secluded life that Eastern 

women lead, we were told afterwards, on good 

authority, that there is an extraordinary secret 

influence exercised over the state by the harem. 

All sorts of scandals are rife about the women : 
of highest rank in Cairo, and I suppose the: 
intolerable monotony and ennui of their lives ; 
gives rise to more or less discreditable adventures. 
We heard that the Princess Tufika Monsour, when } 
she was a girl, used to bribe her keepers to let 
her go out and prowl about the streets of Cairo, 
incognito, § la Haroun Alraschid ; and that once, 
when by the orders of the "Khedive a cordon of 
police was drawn around Shepherd’s Hotel, 
the princess was found conducting a promising 
little flirtation with some member of the jeu- 
nesse dorée! Her aunt, the Princess Nazli 
Hanam, daughter of Mehemet Ali, was cele- 
brated for the number of her cold-blooded 
murders. She was in the habit of entrapping 








men into her palace, many of them unwary 
Europeans; and when she tired of them, had 
them probably bow-strung, and thrown into the 
Nile. So many young men disappeared mysteri- 
ously, that she at last became too notorious, 
and had to leave Egypt and fly to Constantinople 
for protection. 


The next day, a friend called by appointment 
to take us to be presented to the Khedive’s wife: 
he has only one, it being the fashion among the 
highest Turkish officials to so far conform to 


European customs. It was extremely hot, the 
khamseen wind being positively scorching. We 
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drove through the grand entrance of the Palace 
of Ismaila, and several courtyards and archways, 
until we arrived at the bottom of a double flight 
of marble steps, which united at the top. Here 
we were received exactly as we had been the 
day before, and conducted into a large reception- 
room on the ground floor, deliciously cool and 
dark—a delightful contrast to the glare outside. 
Groups of slaves immediately assembled at the 
door. They wore bright-colored cotton dresses 
made with flowing trains, loose jackets, high- 
heeled red shoes, and turbans with feathers and 
flowers sticking out all around them. When in 
the presence of their mistress, they stand around 
in a semi-circle, with folded arms, and eyes bent 
on the ground. The inevitable cigarettes were 
handed, and cups of coffee, in stands of filigree 
gold, thickly set with rubies and diamonds. We 
were now quite familiar with the routine of 
Eastern etiquette, and lighted up quite naturally. 
Not so Mrs. Johnson, a fat English lady who 
was awaiting her presentation—a representative 
British matron, who would no more have 
dreamed of smoking a cigarette at home than 
of dancing the can-can. It was most diverting to 
see the poor woman puffing away under protest, 
coughing and wheezing in the most alarming 
style; until the lady who was introducing us 
came to her rescue, and assured her that it would 
not be an unpardonable breach of good manners 
to give up the attempt. Soon, a smiling gentle 
little dark-eyed woman entered—the princess ; 
and on our being introduced, first shook hands, 
and then salaamed in Eastern fashion by touch- 
ing her forehead with one finger, much as a 
groom would do in England. She was dressed 
in a pink foulard; and tike the Princess Tufika, 
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wore scarcely any jewelry—a stag in brilliants 
as a brooch, and her wedding-ring. This was 
rather a surprise to us; for with our preconceived 
ideas of Eastern magnificence, we had expected 
her to blaze like a chandelier. Her face was 
very pretty ; but her figure had lost every Vestige 
of shape; her arms and wrists might have 
belonged to one of Raphael’s cherubs. She seemed 
rather shy, and lacked general small talk. She 
spoke French well, and assented smilingly to the 
remarks made from time to time, with a “Qui, 
madame.’’ Presently she sent for a large book 
of photos, taken up the Nile last winter, when 
the Khetlive made a trip to the First Cataract, 
We all clustered around, and she turned over 
the leaves. She also showed us a portrait, 
painted on ivory, of the Khedive; who is very 
handsome, and resembles his sister, the Prin- 
cess Tufika Monsour. 

Then she ordered that her two sons should be 
brought in. Two shy, dark boys, of six and four 
years, with close-cropped hair and arrayed in 
knickerbockers, came in, salaamed, and seated 
themselves side: by side on two chairs opposite 
their mother, who was giving us a touching 
account of the death of her little girl. They 
seemed very unhappy and ill at ease, and arose 
with alacrity when leave was given them to 
depart. They had an Oxford tutor, 

The princess told us that she never walked in 
the grounds of the Palace of Ismaila, as they were 
overlooked by certain rooms where the Khedive 
sometimes gave audience, After staying an 
hour—to have,gone before would have been 
considered disrespectful—we. made our compli- 
ments and adieux to, the great lady of Egypt, 
and took our departure. 


INTERIOR OF ORDINARY ARAB HOUSE. 
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_Teply, he paid no more attention to me, ‘and went 


_@ven appeared angry, eis" Aaa Re 
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I cANNOT remember the time when I was not 
aequainted with Tom. It seems as though I 


UP THE APPLE TREE. 
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M’ALILLY. 


I had said nothing to mother about our quarrel ; 


and I kept my back toward her as much as pos- 


have known him ever since I was born. We } sible, so that she should not see my swollen eyes. 


played together, long before we were old enough 
to go to school; and when that important day 
arrived, we went together, and were firm allies ; 1 
as long a8 our schooldays lasted. After that, } t 
Tom still came to see me; and by-and-by, grew 
sentimental, till I blushingly owned to myself 
that Tom was my lover. 

When Tom was twenty-one years of age, his 
father gave him a farm, and built him a pretty 
house upon it. The very next day, Tom came and 
asked me to be his wife. This occurred early in 
the spring. The wedding was fixed to take place 
intheautumn. We planned and were very happy 
in the pleasing prospect of the future. 

The Indian corn was ripe: the crop heavy and 
fine. But on the very first day of harvest, Tom and 
Tquarreled. You see, Tom came'to me, as I was 
én my way to the spring-house, and began to 


tease me. I had a headache, and that made me 
#little cross. ‘‘ Go away,” I said, “and let me 
alone.” ‘Not until you give me a kiss,” he 


answered, looking as if he had only to ask. I 
leaned back against the fence, so as to avoid him; 
but he sprang forward and snatched dhe. Tliat 
made me angry. - “I will never speak to you 
again,” T'said. “Never! Never!” 

Tom whistled, softly. ‘Never is a long time, 
Bessie,” he said, coolly. <‘ People change their 
minds, sometimes.” And with that, he laughed, 
and walked off, never once looking back. 

Now Tom knew, just as well as could be, that I 
loved him to distraction. -He knew, too, that I 
had just the least bit of temper. He had no 
business to aggravate me. ‘It was his fault,” I 
kept telling myself, ‘that I said what I did.” 
As long.as it was said, too, I meant to stick to it. 

Nevertheless, I had hard work ‘all the morning 
tokeep the tears back. The hours were terribly 
long, but noon came, at last; and the, harvest- 
hands came trooping in. to dinner, father and 
Tom among the last, for Tom’ was helping father 
that day. Tom spoke to me; but as I made no 


back to the fields without so much as looking at 
me. If he had: tried to make ‘up with me, or 


apples, and added: 
going to rain: you had better go to the tree at 
the foot of the orchard, for it is quite full, and 
you will be near the machine-shed, so that you 
can take shelter, in case of sudden rain.”’ 


Once she asked me if I “knew what I was 
about,” when I was vainly trying to make the 


id of the coffee-pot fit the sugar-bowl. Late in 
he afternoon, she asked me to go and pick some 
“Do hurry, Bessie, for it is 


I looked up at the sky; but as yet could see 


no signs of a storm, for my eye was not as prac- 
ticed as mother’s. 
were coming home from the outlying meadow 
pasture, and were, even now crossing the little 
shallow river that lay between the home-fields 
and it. 
said, “and they have a reason for it. 
must be right, and I had better hurry.” 


But I observed that the cows 


‘« Tt is a good hour before their time,” I 
Mother 


So I tied on my broad-leafed hat, and took a 


pail and started, glad of a chance, I must confess, 
‘to get out by myself. 


“‘Iwery soon found the tree. The limbs were 


‘high, but fortunately a ladder had been left 


against the tree; and‘I had just stepped from 
the last round, when the ladder’ slipped to 
one side; tottered for 4 moment, and before I 
could prevent it, tumbled to the ground, leaving 
me,up in the tree, fifteen feet at least from the 
turf beneath. 

* How am I going to get down?’ I said, dis- 
mally. ‘But no matter,’’ I added, after a 
moment, ‘I:]l: first .get;;my apples, and then 
think of the other.” So I: went: resolutely to 
work, and in # short’ time had filled my pail. 
Then J sat down, and tried to think of some way 
out of my difficulty. I looked in every direction, 
hoping to see some of the men. But they) were 
all off in’ the hay-field; quite out of hearing. 
What should I do? 

Meantime, the storm that had been threatening 
all day was rapidly approaching. I was dread- 
fally afraid of lightning; and when the thunder 
began to roll, my spirits gave way, and I cried 
in good earnest. I felt certain that the tree was 
going to"be struck, and L of course killed. 

A happy thought crossed my mind, at last. I 





better. But, to 
Vou 


ol a i lama me! 


dried my eyes, and taking off my apron, ‘tied 
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it to the pail, which I lowered as far as I could, § 


and then let drop to the ground. Restunately, | 
it did not upset. I then thought of swinging 
myself down from the limbs; but the more I 
looked, the more dangerous the descent appeared. 
“I may as well be killed by the lightning as 
break my neck,” Isaid. .‘‘ Oh, dear, what shall 
I do?” 

Just then, two or three big drops of rain fell 
upon my face; and my tears broke forth afresh, 
till I saw Tom coming through the orchard, with 
an umbrella and my waterproof. At this, all my 
pride and anger returned, with some mortification 
added at being caught in such.e plight. Tom, 
as I afterwards learned, had been to the house, 
and mother had sent him after me. 

He came slowly on, as though it was the most 
beautiful day of the year; and never once looked 
up at the tree. But when he got under me, he 
glanced at. my apron and the pail, and remarked, 
as though to himself: ‘There must be a woman 
around here somewhere, judging by the looks of 
things.”’ 

Now at this I was angrier than ever. ‘He 
knows exactly where I am,’’ I said to myself, 
‘“‘and does it to aggravate 'me.’’ ‘At last he 
called: “Bessie! 0, Bessie!’’? But I never 
ariswered. He called and called, half a dozen 
times ; but gétting no reply, proceeded to unfold 
my waterproof, put it carefully around his own 
‘shoulders, open the umbrella, and pick up the 
pail. I could hardly, believe, my eyes. “I 
thought she was ‘somewhere. near,” he gaid, 
aloud, ‘‘ but I find I) was mistaken;’’ and then 
he coolly started for the house. The rain was 
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coming down in torrents. It was just too much, 
I burst into sobs. 

He evidently heard me, for he stopped and 
listened a moment, and then called my name 


again. I bit my lips. Net for the world, I told 


myself, would I speak. But when Tom took up ‘ 


the pail again, and started once more, somehow, 
before I knew it, I had cried: “‘Oh, Tom, do 
help me down.” j 

He came back to the tree ; peered mysteriously 
up at the branches; shook his head, pretending 
to see nothing; and then, all at once, as if 
apparently quite surprised, asked: ‘ Why, is it 
yon, there, Bessie ?”’ 

Then seeing my disheveled hair, my swollen 
face, my torn, wet dress, he cried: ‘* Who'd haye 
thought it?’ and broke into a hearty laugh; and 
I could not, for the life of me, help joining him, 
as I saw him looking up merrily.at me. I laughed 
until I cried again, 

Tom soon had the ladder raised up again. “But 
sit still,” heeried. ‘‘You might fall, dear.’’ With 
the words, he hurried up himself; helped me 
down; wrapped my cloak around me, and kissed 
me, ever so tenderly, Then with his arm around 
me, and the umbrella over us both, we walked 
slowly back to the house. And that was the end 
of our quarrel; for after harvest was over, we 
were married; and we have never quarreled since, 

Now don’t suppose that Tom conquered me. 
Not abit of it. No-woman ought to give in; and 
I didn’t; that is, not intentionally. I didn’t 
mean to break my word; but somehow, I did, 
and spoke to Tom, after all: and perhaps it is 
kest for people to change their minds, sometimes. 
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‘Wins T estan yo int be Gems lini? 
Dear love, you will not quite forget your own, 

Who sleeps go dreamlessly, with silent lips, 

Under the flow’rs droning, sips— 
Low down «ih agen cots: aon 


You will not quite forget thie loving arms 
That used to creep and twine about your neck, 
In those sweet far-off days of love and trust? n 
Ah! that such love should turn to Veriest dust, 
ee ee 


You will not quite foryet the clinging lips, 
Rose-red and warm with youth’s own royal wine; 
Not quite forget the kisses, close and strong— 
Ah, God! the rapture staid not over long. 
The worms will not much pity fesh of miue. 


Dear heart, when T am dead, through all thé space 
Of living you may tread, ah! proinise te, 
Sometimés you'll think of one who mutely dreams 





‘No dreams beside the unknown ‘waveléss streams; 
Whose barque went out upon’ the shoreless sea. 


Alone and oarless—drifting, drifting out 
Beneath the sunrise glories of the East; 
Think of the drooping lids that ‘veiled the eyes, 
Before they opened to the vague surprise 
The king spread for them at the morning feast. 


Ben though some fafrer head may Ife upon 
throbbi johate' heart that was mine own, 
Bren though some darker eyes look into yours, 
lips press close with sorceress lures, 
Site Ail iny Ringoes, crows, aud throne, 





sisi dhed te dhieee tesitedtn ta vest, 
Beyond the tach of sin, and toil, and fret, 


Ah! say, dear love, you will riot quite forget? 
You will not quite forget? - 


=e .€fs 
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MISS ALDERLY’S LAW-SUIT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“7 NEVER saw such a lot of horrid old trum- 
pery in my life,” said Grace Alderly. ‘The 
idea, Julia, of making me climb all these stairs 
to look at this rubbish. If they were Queen 
Anne things, now, it would -be different: one 
could make some use of them; but there’s 
nothing to be done with these—nothing.”’ 

“Well, I think that old chest of drawers is 
delightful. Just look at those brass rings, and 
those impossible claws,’’ returned Miss South- 


«It is perfectly hideous,” shivered Miss 
Alderly. “It used to stand in grandpapa’s 
bedroom. TI ordered that furnished as a guest- 
chamber, and the upholsterer sensibly banished 
this monster.’” 


Miss Southgate. 
“Pye three minds to put it there, just to 








young lady, when the affectionate 
“J should like to have it in my room,” said } chanced to have the upper hand. 


so much as a fear that she should lose the com- 
panionship of Cousin Elsie Doane, who acted as 
her chaperon, and managed the household; but 
whose heart was so wrapped up in the two small 
people, that, very probably, she would follow 
them, if they went elsewhere. 

So, for nine months, Julia Southgate had lived 


‘under Miss Alderly’s roof; and as time went on, 


the sojourn proved far from pleasant in many 
ways. It was so difficult, indeed, that nothing 
but her love for the children, and her pledge to 
their mother, induced her to remain; for Miss 
Alderly alternated between spasms of affection 
and sulky ill-nature. But she had learned that 
there were limits beyond which it was not safe to 
go with “her dear Julia,” as she called the 

impulse 
Still, she 
managed to be as tormenting as only a mean- 
spirited, narrow-minded person can be. One 


punish you, my dear. You thought, at first } week, Julia was to behave and be treated as an 
glance, you had unearthed some treasures; and } important member of the family ; the next, to be 
now that I was silly enough to mount up here— ; relegated to the school-room, and taught to 


just look at the stains on my dress—you persist ; remember her subordinate position. 


in your opinion, from sheer feminine obstinacy.” 

She'laughed,' and shook her skirts to get rid of 
the dust, abhorrent to her orderly soul; and 
Julia Southgate laughed too, thinking that it was 
lucky it happened to be a day when she was in 
favor, else Miss Alderly’s disgust, in all proba- 
bility, would have procured her a sharp reproof, 
instead of this good-natured ridicule. 

The two young ladies were standing in an attic 
of the beautiful country-house of which Grace 
was the’ mistress ; and wherein, owing to certain 
circumstances, Julia Southgate’s position was 
somewhat anomalous. Her duties were clear 
and defined enough: she was the governess of 
Grace’s nephew and niece; but then she was 
also their relative, on their mother’s side; and 
the father had promised his dying wife that her 
beloved cousin should have the bringing up of 
the children. 

The widower, who was Miss Alderly’s half- 
brother, had gone out to India, shortly after his 
bereavement; and would be obliged to remain 
for a couple of years. During -this period, his 
boy and girl were to live with their aunt. This 
arrangement, natural as it seemed, had not been 
the result of affection on the young lady’s part, 





But Miss 
Southgate had grown to regard both demonstra- 
tions with equal indifference ; and was as deaf to 
Grace’s plaintive complaints of her coldness when 
in a tender mood, as she was to the slights and 
petty tyranny suggested by a different state of 
feeling. 

This was the first time Miss Alderly had 
visited her Berkshire home since she left it 
immediately after her grandfather's death. The 
house had remained shut up till May of this 
year, when Miss Alderly, considering that to 
prolong any sentimental reluctance to return 
would be a weakness, had it put in order and 
partially refurnished. Miss Southgate and the 
children had been established there since the 
beginning of June; but Grace and her cousin 
paid a round of visits before coming, and only 
arrived in the second week ef July. 

It ‘was near the middle of August, now; and 
Julia Southgate had found plenty of opportunities 
and reasons for regretting the early weeks of her 
sojourn, with their blessed freedom and quiet, 
though on the whole Grace had shown herself 
unusually amiable. When she came, she brought 
with her a bevy of young ladies, who courted 
and flattered her, making it any oy they 
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regarded Miss Southgate merely in the light of a 
governess, and one sadly spoiled, too; and this 
disregard of the handsome clever girl kept 
dormant the bitterness and jealousy which 
were so often roused in Grace’s mind by her 
friends’ admiration of Julia, and their annoying 
habit of showing that they considered anybody 
to be envied who had the good fortune to possess 
her society. Since the departure of her visitors, 
Grace’s good-humor had continued, because she 
was obliged to depend. a good deal on Julia’s 
companionship ; and she knew that if she wanted 
this, she must guard her tongue and her actions. 

So the affectionate spirit had remained upper- 
most; and even when an occasional cloud arose, 
it was caused by Grace’s fears: that Miss South- 
gate did not respond demonstratively enough to 
her affection ; for like a great many thoroughly 
selfish people, Grace was morbidly sensitive ; 
and often seemed to find as much bitter pleasure 
in having her own feelings hurt as she took, in 
certain moods, in hurting the feelings of others. 

This afternoon she had been seized by a rest- 
less fit: She could neither read nor settle down 
to her usually fayorite occupation of lace-making ; 
and as cousin Elizabeth had gone to spend the 
day with a friend, she took possession of Julia 
as soon as the children had finished their lessons 
and had gone for a ‘‘ good play”’ in the orchard 
with some little visitors. 

Finding Miss Southgate anxious to write 
letters unconsciously rendered Grace the more 
eager for her society. She finally remembered 
Julia’s telling her of some old furniture which had 
been found in the attic, and decided this was a fa- 
vorable opportunity to make a pilgrimage thither, 
which had resulted in disappointment, so far as 
the gratification of her taste was concerned, 

“T might have recollected there was nothing 
worth looking at,” she said. ‘‘ This other old 
trimpery used to stand in grandma’s rooms. 
After she died, grandpa had the things put up 
here, because the sight of them made him melan- 
choly. It would anybody, I should think. That 
was her work-table. Isn’t it ugly? I declare, 
one would like to sell the old horrors, just to get 
rid of them; only I don’t suppose any person 
would buy them. Old rubbish that .was in. the 
house when grandma came as a bride.”’ 

‘“‘T like the cabinet, and. your grandfather's 
bureau,’’ said Julia, not feeling it necessary to 
be frank, and tell Miss Alderly that she wondered 
childish associations had not endeared the things 
to her. 

“Yes. The cabinet is rather quaint. Ithink 
I will have it put in the library,” returned 
Grace. 








‘‘ How many stories it could tell,’ said Miss 
Southgate, thoughtfully... ‘‘There is always 
something pathetic to me in a bit of old furni- 
ture, that somebody has kept from youth to 
age.” 

“Oh, yes, and I shall like to have something 
about that was dear grandma’s,”’ said Grace, 
with a litile gush of sentiment, so at variance 
with the lately-expressed suggestion of selling 
the rubbish that Miss Southgate with difficulty 
repressed a smile. ‘ 

They talked for a little about the cabinet, and 
Miss Alderly decided to have it removed down- 
stairs, growing quite enthusiastic and poetical as 
she related certain incidents of her childhood to 
which the recollection of. ‘‘ dear grandmamma” 
had given rise. Finally, Miss Southgate opened 


} the chest of drawers, The upper part let down 


and made a writing-table, showing. a row of 
drawers behind. She pulled these out, one after 
one, and suddenly exclaimed : 

“Why, here are a quantity of papers—they 
must haye been your grandfather’s.”’ 

‘Yes; but they can be nothing of any import- 
anee,’”’ returned Miss Alderly. ‘Grandpa was 
the most orderly and particular man in the 
world.” 

‘Then you come honestly by your gifts in 
that line,” said Julia. ‘I always admire it in 
you. All the more, perhaps, because I am some 
what careless myself. But you are the most 
orderly person I ever knew.” 

Grace smiled at the eompliment, which was 
thoroughly deserved, and replied, complacently: 

«‘* Qh, order is the chief of ali virtues, there can 
be no doubt of that.’ 

Miss Southgate thought it could be carried to 
an extreme; but she did not say so, though 
Grace often displayed her predominant virtue in 
little ways very annoying to those about. For 
instance, if. anybody laid book down for a 
moment, she would invariably pick it up and 
consign it,to some remote shelf in. the bookcase. 
To move a.vase or ornament. two inches out of 
the place where she had elected that.it was to 
stand became.a crime, 

«Come, Julia dear, suppose we go downstairs. 
It is nearly four o’clock, and I should like a cup 
of tea.’ After that we can go out in the garden,” 
said Grace; 

‘‘ Hadn’t; you better examine these?’ asked 
Miss; Southgate... *‘¥You know, Mr. Crawford 
asked you to. make'sure that none of your grand- 
father’s. papers. had. been overlooked. There 
is, just'achance there might be something here 
which he could turn to good use in your law- 


{ suit.” 
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«Everything of importance was in the town- 
house,” said Grace. ‘‘ Mark looked at them all. 
These are old accounts, and the like. It would 
be nonsense to bother Mark with them.” 

“Oh, in his character of lawyer, no work of 
that sort would bother him,’’ Miss Southgate 
answered. 

“Dear me, how persistent you are,” 
Grace. ‘ 
“But you might as well give them to Mr. 
Crawford, when he comes,” said Julia. 
last time I heard him speak of the case, I thought 
he seemed a little uneasy on certain points. 
Now these might be, here, just what he wants to 
insure success.” 

_ The suit referred to was one going on between 
Miss Alderly and a cousin; and if she won it, 
her already ample fortune would be a good deal 
increased. But much as she loved money, what 


said 


asked, as they reached the door of Miss Alderly’s 
study. 

«Yes, please,’ returned Grace, halting, over 
the last word as if it was an effort to pronounce it. 
“‘T think I shall drive up to the Broughtons,”’ 





“The } 


she added, quite sharply. ‘It is so poky stop- 
ping at home ali day without a soul to speak to.” 

This little ebullition caused Miss Southgate 
secretly to smile again; for it had not been two 
hours since Grace had declared that to have 
“dear Julia’s society all to herself was de- 
lightful.”” 

‘« Ah, well, after to-morrow you will not have 
time to be lonely; for Mr. Crawford comes on 
Saturday, does he not ?”’ returned Miss Southgate. 

‘© Yes,’’ said Grace. Then irritation at Julia’s 
total disregard of her spitefulness induced her to 
add: ‘(I suppose he will be glad the Everett 
girls are gone; but I wish now I had kept them 


sie cared most about was defeating Henry Doane, ; till Saturday morning.” 


in what she termed his iniquitous attempt to 
defraud her of her rights. 

“Mark is not at all uneasy. Iam sure to suc- 
ceed,” she said, without attempting to conceal her 
irritation. _‘<Perfectly sure. I can’t imagine 
how you could misunderstand Mark’s words in 
that way. These papers are of no consequence 
whatever.. You really must permit me to know 
better than yourself, my dear Julia. Why, only 
alittle while before his illness, grandpapa told 
me where he had put all his letters.and docu- 
ments that could ever be needed—not that he 
dreamed, poor dear, of Henry Doane’s attempting 
such downright villany as he has.’’ 

“But your grandfather might have forgotten,”’ 
said Julia, wondering that Grace could carry 
obstinacy to such a pitch, when it would have 
been so easy to examine the papers. ‘Let me 
carry them downstairs for you. Mr. Crawford 
can see them when he comes.” 

As Julia took up the papers, a portion of them 
slipped from her hand and fell to the floor. She 
had caught her dress on the knob of a drawer, 


and her head was turned away. With a pettish | 


exclamation, Grace stooped to recover the scat- 
tered sheets. As she did so, her eyes glanced 
absently over the topmost page, and a sudden 
change of expression swept across her face. 
She bundled pga See and 
said, crossly : 

“I will take them, since you insist, though 
they are of no earthly use.’’ 

She took up the pages, so wetiguely that 
one might almost sayehe enatched them ; gath- 
ered the whole in the skirt of her a and led 
- way downstairs. 

“Shall I tell Victor you want 


“Oh, you will have a whole day of anticipa- 
tion, agd that is always pleasant,’”’ said Julia, 
laughing, and her obtuse refusal to be either 
hurt or offended made Grace so angry that she 
entered her study and shut the door, without 
vouchsafing any answer. 

‘She is the most selfish woman that ever 
lived,”’ thought Grace, as she opened a table- 
drawer to put away the papers. ‘‘So persistent 
and overbearing, too. The idea of her hunting 
out these old things. I know they are not of the 
slightest consequence. I'll burn the whole lot.’ 
But she did not look comfortable as she indulged 
in this reflection ; for the truth was, in the paper 
she had glanced at, her eye had caught Henry 
Doane’s name, and some mention of the land in 
litigation at present. ‘I’m not going to bother 
to read them,” she eohtinued. ‘‘Grandpapa 
meant me to have his whole fortune ; but Mark 
is so absurd, that if he could find anything to 
hinge a smmnpin on, he’d insist on my giving up 
the case.’ 

She locked the drawer with a sort of vengeful 
energy, as if she had caught an enemy in a trap. 
Then she proceeded to wash her hands and brush 
her gown, seeking relief from a vague trouble 
and fear in thoughts of the pleasant days in 
store, when her betrothed husband would be her 
guest. 

But Miss Alderly was not destined to endure 
the additional thirty-six hours of solitude ; for the 
gentleman in question was at that moment 
entering the gates of her domain. Not finding 

any carriage at the station, Mark Crawford had 
web to Redcross, along. the sycamore-shaded 








He passed up the avenue, and as the front 


ii ye the picturesque mansion appeared in sight,; 
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amid its girdle of trees, paused to look about. 
He and Grace were distant connections, and he 
had often visited the place when a boy, having 
been a great favorite with old Mr. Doane. 

Mark Crawford was nine-and-twenty; a rich 
man; and as a lawyer, already prominent and 
successful. He had chosen his profession from 
sheer love of it, and had worked as hard as if his 
daily bread depended upon his exertions, though 
perhaps it was fortunate such had not been the 
case; for he had so many crotchets—I employ 
the word his friends used when discussing him 
—that they might have rendered his means of 
subsistence somewhat precarious. He positively 
would not accept a case, for example, unless cer- 
tain that the person seeking counsel had right on 
his side. Having told you this, you can easily 
get a tolerable idea of his character, with all its 
impulsive, enthusiastic -virtues; or Don Quixot- 
isms, just as you choose to call them. 

He had been engaged to Grace Alderly for a 
year. The first three months of the latter:half of 
this year had brought sharp anxious fears that 
he had made a mistake. The succeeding three 
had brought a still sharper pain; for now he 
knew that he had done so. But he tried hard to 
shut his eyes to the certainty, since even if he 
were to admit it, he should still consider his 
duty plain. Grace loved him, and no thought of 
breaking his engagement crossed his mind. 

Grandfather Doane had only been dead fifteen 
months. He had died very soon after he, and 
Grace, and Cousin Elizabeth, came back from a 
three years’ trip in Europe. Grace had grown 
so pretty, and gained such fresh ease and charm 
of manner; that Crawford was pleased and 
attracted. Grandfather fancied his satisfaction 
meant more than it did, and so showed clearly 
that the strongest desire of his affectionate heart 
was to see the young pair niarried; and he let 
Mark see that he believed Grace, on her side, 
was quite ready to gratify his wishes. 

Then the old man died—died suddenly ; and 
after that, Grace was ill. She believed, and so 
did her friends, that watching and grief had 
brought on her illness. But in reality it was a 
fever, caused by a neglected cold, and aggravated 
by a general tendency towards torpidity of the 
liver. And when she began to get better, she 
was 80 pretty in her mourning, so dependent on 
Mark in her loneliness, that almost he 
knew it, they were engaged, though cae 
ideas of decorum prevented any idea of ‘their 
marriage until “poor dear grandpapa”’ #lould 
have been dead eighteen months at least. Deoo~ 
rum was Grace’s favorite goddess, next to 
though when her temper mastered her prudence, 


she committed terrible sins against her deity. 
Indeed, if either Cousin Elizabeth or Julia South- 
gate had chosen to speak, they could have told of 
scenes and ebullitions of rage on Miss Alderly’s 
part which would have warned the young man 
he was still unacquainted with many peculiarities 
in his betrothed wife’s character. 

As Mark approached the broad verandah, a 
great raven came hopping slowly down the steps, 
and stopped a few feet off, regarding the visitor 
with indescribable wickedness and craft. 

«So you are alive still, Crony,”’ said Crawford, 

‘« Alive still,” repeated the raven, in a hoarse, 
crosking voice. He had a way of echoing por- 
tions of people’s remarks, that was quite start- 
ling. He had been brought to Grandpapa Doane, 
many years before, from Germany ; was a won- 
derful bird for intelligence; and as abandoned 
an old sinner as if a human being; a glutton, a 
thief, and everything else bad, though his 
amusing tricks were legion, and his command of 
language—especially bad language—a marvel. 

**You look as wicked as ever, Crony,”’ said 
Mark. ; 
“ Wicked as ever,”’ repeated Crony. Then he 
burst into @ hoarse laugh, and turned a summer- 
set, as if delighted by the contemplation of his 
own depravity. When he had recovered his 
equilibrium, which he did with singular agility, 
he rapped out an awful Teutonic oath, and trotted 
gravely off. 

Mark Crawford’s laugh rang up into the great 
entrance-hall, and reached Miss Southgate’s ears 
just as she gained the foot of the stairs. She 
moved forward, peeped through the green blinds, 
and saw the guest approaching. At that moment, 
little Elsie came running along from the back of 
the house. Now Julia was one of those fortunate 
péople who can think quickly, and she recol- 
lected that neither she nor Elsie would be forgiven 
by Grace, if they were the first to receive Mark 
Crawford’s greetings. So she turned to the 
child. 

‘‘Run upstairs, and tell your aunt there is a 
visitor coming,’ she whispered. 

The child seaiipered away, meeting Grace at 
the top of the landing, as she emerged from 
her room. ¥ : 

“A visitor, a visitor!” shouted Elsie, as she 
got up to her aunt; but unfortunately she set 
her fodt “Gn tlie train of Grace's gown, and the 
gathers gave way as the wearer tried to move on. 

“I trust you! are satisfied with that lady-like 


exploit; my déar;’ Grace'said, in a voice of cold 





scornful reproof, -woise't the sensitive child than 
S pidecy. * 


eorry. I didn’t inten to,” cried 
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EHisie; ond im her haste she missed her footing, 
and would have fallen, if Miss Southgate had 
not at that instant luckily got near enough to 
catch her, 

Mark Crawford crossed the threshold in time 
to hear Grace’s encouraging. remark. He saw 
Julia Southgate slip, and clutch at the banisiers 
for support. Grace shrieked, and stood helpless, 
Elsie howled like a dervish. Julia, in her effort 
tosave the, child, slid) down two of the stairs; 
her ankle turned under her; and, the sharp, psin 
enised, a blind, deathly sickness, which left, her 
just conscious that Mark Crawford had caught 
her in his arms, and was calling to Grace to bring 
some water. 


CHAPTER II. . 

For the next ten days, Miss Southgate was 
confined to her room, Af first, Grave was full of 
sympathy: But Mark and Cousin Elizabeth 
showed too much interest in Julia for her oygn, 
toendure long. Indeed, she soon began to,feel 
secretly irritated, as if the accident had been 
Julia’s own ‘fault, and brought about for the ex- 
press purpose of appearing interesting. 

By the,time Miss, Southgate was able to join 
the family circle again, a little party of invited 
guests| had arrived ; and as they were personal 
friends:of hers as well as Grace’s, her society was 
agreat deal in demand; and her wit and accom- 
plishments put her more. in the foreground than 
Miss Alderly found agreeable. She could not help 
liking Julia, but she was envious and. jealous. 

She found a great many opportunities of tor- 
menting, and Julia at last hardly knew which 
she dreaded most.:° Grace’s pathetic complaints 
ever her coldness and insensibility, or the covert 
geers and taunts of which she was the object. 

Mark Crawford: was rather grave-and silent in 
these days, and everybody remarked that he 
was not looking well; but he had the excuse of 
having been overworked for some months past, 
and declared that all he needed was a little rest, 
He had no desire to be left alone with Grace, so 
he encouraged her idea of persuading her visitors 
to prolong their sojourn; and for several weeks 
the house was quite gay, and all sorts of expe- 
ditions and pleasant amusements peeanderent to 
fill up the bright sunny days. 

' More and more plainly the faet saliadiont 

itself upon Mark Orawford’s mind. that he had 
made a terrible mistake, which it ‘was. now too 
Inte tovset right. He did not love Grate, and 
her affection for him was so jealous,, that “it 
offered slight hope of happiness. »-She, was 
@apable of being annoyed, even if, he showdd 
too much fondness for her niece and nephew. 





But; Mark, day by day, had sufficient annoying 
and disquieting discoveries forced upon him to 
afford food for much troubled reflection. Any 
person living in the house with Grace soon 
perceived that her amiability was a very thin 
veneering,. which cracked on the slightest occa- 
sion, She thought vigorously enough, but in a 
miserably narrow round; and prided herself, as 
small-minded people usually do, on the unchange- 
ableness of her opinions. 

But next to her absurd jealousy, the thing 
which disturbed Crawford most was a manceu- 
vring, managing spirit, and a habit of indulging 
in petty artifice to attain her ends, She was 
not exactly untruthful; she would have thought 
that wicked. But he used occasionally to wish 
she would tell a downright lie, There would be 
some possibility then, he thought, that she would 
for once perceiye she had done wrong. That she 
was always in the right, Grace Alderly had quite 
convinced herself. 

He, had made a mistake, he saw—a terrible, 
terrible one; and as the weeks went on, and 
Grace’s increasing jealousy of Julia became more 
openly displayed, he opened his eyes to a fact of 
which, except for his betrothed’s own conduct, 
he might have remained in ignorance, This was 
that here was a woman whom he really could 
have loved. Mark was startled, horrified, when 
the idea first forced itself upon him; but his 
involuntary .sin went no further, to his knowl- 
edge: he had no idea he really did love her. 

His destiny was settled. He must make the 
bestof it, he said, He believed that, dreary as 
the future looked, it would grow more endurable 
as. time elapsed, if only Grace would cure herself 
of certain. errors—at least, try to do so. But, 
alas! he feared this never could be. 

‘Tell me my faults,” was a request often on 
her lips; and though Mark had no desire to 
stand in the position of Mentor, he used some- 
times to comply ; then she immediately began to 
prove that whatever failings she had, she was 
guiltless of those he named, and would wax 
captions or injured according to her mood. 

September had come, _ The visitors were gone, 
Mark, was to remain a couple of weeks yet, 
Then his business would call him back to town, 
Grace. could not lament, this time, that he 
neglected her for his affairs, because he wag 
going to work in her behaif. ‘The often deferred 
and long drawn ont suit between her and Henry 
Doane) would come to trial early that autumn, 
and Mark was her lawyer. The case involved 
property worth at least a hundred thousand 
dollars ; but everybody who knew Crawford was 
perfectly well aware, that the fact of his being 
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Grace’s promised husband had nothing to do 
with the matter. He would have reftised un- 
hesitatingly to act, unless oe convinced 
of the justice of her cause. 

Meantime, the discovery of the papers in the 
old chest of drawers had’ passed from Julia 
Southgate’s mind. A’ few days after her acci- 
dent she had mentioned the documents, when she 
and Grace were alone in her room ; but at her first 
words, Grace began to laugh and teaze about her 
fondness for finding romances. ° 

**So they were of no importance?’’ returned 
Julia. Tam disappointed. I hoped Mr. Craw- 
ford would find something that might be of use.” 

‘« Mark is not forid of diaries,” said Grace. 

Julia asked some farther questions ; but though 
Miss Alderly did not exactly say she had shown 
the papers to Crawford, she gave Julia the im- 
pression that she had done so, and that they had 
proved to contain nothing which had any bearing 
on the law-suit. 

‘ Grace herself dismissed the matter from her 
thoughts. She had never looked at the docu- 
ments, after her one glance at the sheet which 
had startled her. She told herself that there 
could be nothing of consequence. Grandpapa 
had said, over and over again, that he meant to 
leave her his sole heir. Henry Doane had no 
grounds for bringing this iniquitous suit. The 
paper she had glanced at seemed to be an unfin- 
ished letter from her grandfather to Doane. 
Perhaps the old gentleman had‘ at one time felt 
inclined to promise Henry a remembrance; but 
he had ‘altered his mind. She did not wish to 
read the epistle. It would be nonsense to show 
it to Mark. After Julia’s mention of the papers, 
Grace entertained # passing thought that it would 
be better to burn them. But she shrank from this 
idea. It involved'a suggestion that she was not 
thoroughly satisfied that the documents wére 
valueless; and in order to be at peace with her 
own conscience, she must believe herself so. 

She felt confident that her hint, that Mark 
would laugh at her fondness for romance, would 
keep Julia from mentioning the discovery; for 
she knew that Miss Southgate was'aware of her 
own weakness for romantic things, and hated to 
have it brought against her. 

“So all these weeks passed, and nothing was 
said or thought about the papers. One ‘after- 
noon, Mark established himself in the library to 
write some business letters; and as Julia had 
gone out with her charges, and Cousin Elizabeth 
was lying down, Grace, thrown upon hef own 
resources, went up to her room, to wait fill Mark 
had finished his correspondence. ‘ 

© But Julia’s ramble with the children had been 





cut short by their meeting two small neighbors at 
the gate, on their way to the house to pay a visit, 
So Miss Southgate returned with the little party 
to the garden; had the dolls and other toys 
carried into a shady arbor; and then she left the 
group to amuse themselves. 

She entered the library, supposing that Grace 
and Crawford had driven over to the village, and 
did not perceive Mark’s presence till she had 
traversed the whole length of the great room, 
and reached a recess at the further end. 

‘Why, you startled me, Mr. Crawford,’’ she 
said. ‘I thought you had gone out.” 

“No. I had some letters to answer,” he replied. 
««T have been longer than I meant. I hope Grace 
is not utterly out of patience. Where is she?” 

“‘T don’t know. I have just come in.” 

“If you were very good-natured you would 
find her, and ask her to be patient, just for a 
little. _ I have finished'‘all but this letter. I must 
rétain a copy, and your feminine writing-appa- 
rattis' contains no proper'ink or paper. But tell 
Grace I'll soon be done.” 

“ [ll do better than that,” Julia said. “ Unless 
the letter is private, I will copy it for you.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of troublimg you,” he 
answered. 

‘“*T insist on doing it,’”’ Julia said ; ‘that is, if 
it is a letter you can confide to an outsider.” 

‘Oh, it is not private,’ he rejoined. “ It is 
only to one of my clerks: . Henry Doane wants 
to put off the suit again; but I’ll not have it.” 

‘“He has managed’ to make delays enough, I 
should think,” said Julia. ‘I suppose you feel 
certain of winning?” | 

“Confident, but not certain. Only I am sure 
of Grace’s right,”’ said Crawford. ‘‘There is a 
hitch, however. ‘I have never told her. There 
are some papers which I cannot find; but I hope 
to sueceed without them.” 

“What a shame that my discovery led to 
nothing,” exclaimed Julia. “refer to the papers 
I found in the old bureau.” 

‘« Papers ?’’ he repeated. | ‘I never heard.” 

Julia now perceived that Grace had: not told 
him. She stopped. As she stood irresolute, 
and Mark began questioning, Grace entered the 
library. Grace had come in # bad humor, too. 
She had fallen into a doze in her chair, overs 
book; and when she wakened, discovered that 
the half-héar, at the expiration of which Mark 
had promised to ¢all her, had nearly doubled. 
“As she crossed the room, she heard ithe voices 
of the’ pair.’ Mark had :not been dilatory on 
addount of his*letters. He had allowed Julis 
Southgate to detain him—yes, had actually kept 
her, Grace, waiting, while. he talked with that 
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bold girl, who:had lately done everything in her 
power to engross his attention. 

Grace Alderly rushed ‘into a cold fury. An- 
gqher instant, and she would have swooped down 
and treated them to a scene which would have 
proved to Mark that, until then, he had never 
really known her entire character. But as she 
stepped forward, she heard him say: 

“What papers did you find?» Grace has told 
me nothing about any.” 

“Not worth speaking of, I suppose,”’ returned 
Julia. ‘She told me they proved tobe only 
some old letters and journals of Mr. Doane’s.”’ 

“Still, I might as well look at them,” he said. 
“Very likely she is right, and they are of no 
consequence. But there might be some trifle 
that would escape any but a legal ws which I 
could turn to advantage.” 

Grace Alderly stole softly out of es library, 
and ran upstairs. Never in ‘her whole life had 
she been’ more angry. ‘She did not admit to 
herself that she was afraid to let Mark see that 
unfinished letter which lay among the papers. 
She only thought that Julia had been imperti- 
nent, and had deliberately meant, if possibie, to 
make difficulty between Mark and her. 


“He shan’t have it,’’ she thought. ‘I know 


it isn’t of the: slightest importance. But Mark 


is 80 ridiculous! I believe that wicked, unprin- 
tipled girl got a sight of ‘the letter, that day. 
She knows how crotchety Mark is, and hoped to 
worry me. ‘She tries, in every way she can, to 
do it. But my eyes are open at last.. To stand 
there, looking at him, as shedid! The flirt— 
the sinful; odious! creature! She shan’t stop 
in my house. Fl write Walter|so. The chil- 
dren may go, first—and Cousin Elizabeth, too. 
Ihave borne enough, been insulted enough !” 
She would burn the papers, and be done with 
them: a lot of rubbish, of.no account whatever ; 
Julia Southgate should rot give’ Mark a chance 
to teaze her through them. That was what the 
wretch wanted! Grace was too full of this 
thought, too eager to thwart her enemy, as she 
termed Migs Southgate in her jealous wrath, to 
reflect upon ithe full. significance of her deter- 
mination. It wawonly a letter—a letter grandpapa 
had written in some momentary return of his old 
affection for Henry Doane. Reflection and fresh 
discoveries in regard to. the young man’s char- 
‘seter had prevented his sending the epistle. 
ELackily, there was a fire in the study next her 
she hurried upstairs, she 
_ teesllected having fastened the door. She passed 
_ On tothe next, crossed ‘her dressing-room, and 
entered the study, bolting the door of ¢ommuni- 
_ tation between the two chambers. 





She unlocked the escritoire in which she had 
put the papers ; took out the package, and laid 
it on the table. Her first impulse had been to 
burn the whole, and tell’ Mark she had done so; 
but that might vex or render him suspicious: he 
should be free to examine the documents after 
she had made away with that one letter. 

She was just untying the bundle, when she 
heard Julia’s step in the hall. Julia was coming 
to tell her that Mark was waiting. Well, he 
might wait. He should know, too, what she 
thought of his behavior: stopping to talk with 
Julia Southgate, instead of hastening upstairs, as 
he promised to do, after finishing his letters. 

The string had got into a hard knot. She 
caught:up a pair of scissors and cut it. At the 
same instant, the study-door opened, under a 
sudden push. Julia entered, saw Grace, and 
called ; 

“Qh, there you are. I was coming through 
to knock at your dressing-room. How this door 
sticks. The lock must be out of order.’’ 

Grace had not siipped the bolt full into place, 
and it had yielded under, the pressure of Julia’s 
weight flung suddenly against it. Before Miss 
Alderly could speak or move, Julia caught sight 
of the papers, and cried : 

“Why, you had just remembered them. How 
odd! “I happened to wention them to. Mr. Craw- 
ford, and—oh, here, he is.’ 

She looked back over her shoulder, as she 
spoke, and added, laughingly : 

‘‘ Here is a case of what the transcendentalists 
would call a brain-wave. Grace had recollected 
the papers and taken them out while we were 
talking of them.” 

“Oh, these are the papers,’ eaid Mark, en- 
tering. ‘Let me see what they are, Grace. You 
had forgotten them ?”’ 

It was all the work of a moment. Grace had 
not spoken or stirred. Mark extended his hand 
to take the package. 

But the imminence of the danger restored 
Grace’s presence of mind. 

‘‘T put'them here, and never remembered to 
look at them,’’ she said, quite regardless of her 
contrary statement to Julia. ‘‘We can do so, 
Mark, when we come back from our drive. The 
horses are waiting. For that matter, so have I 
been, for a full half-hour and mere.”’ 

Then the two looked at her. Her face was 
pale and her voice sharp. But’ her well-known 
temper prevented either: Mark or. Julia sus- 
pecting that her agitation had any. other cause 
than anger. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Crawford. 
letters kept me longer than I thought.” 


“ My 
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«I. don’t know how it could have been your 
letters, when you were oceupied in discussing my: 
affairs with Miss Southgate,’’ retorted Grace. 

Julia turned and left the room without a word. 

As she closed the door, Mark said: 

“How could yow be so rude, Grace? You 
didn’t think how it sounded, I am sure. Go 
and tell Miss Southgate you did not mean it.” 

‘I shall tell her nothing of the-kind. I did 
mean it,” cried Grace, partly impelled by anger, 
partly by a quick thought that, if she could 
enrage Mark, he would: walk out of the study, 
and’ leave her free to destroy the paper. ‘I 
have borne enough from Miss Southgate. To be 
kept waiting, while you amuse yourself with her 
eoquettish airs and graces, is more than I am 
prepared to bear.”’ 

‘** How'can you beso childish?’ Mark began. 
Then he stopped, remembering that it was use- 
less to expostulate with Grace when she ‘was 
fretful or cross. . Arg t or reproach would 
only render her more obstinate. 

‘* Well, so.you found nothing of importance’in 
the papers?” he asked, in order to change the 
subject. 

«TI tell you I never looked at them,”’ returned 
Grace, pettishly. 

“Then let me now—” 








“ And so‘ keep-me waiting another half-hour? 
They are just some old letters‘and journals. You 
can examine them later.’’ 

He laid his hand on the parcel. 
back, and dropped it into the open table-drawer. 


She stepped 


Some of the sheets flattered to the floor. Before 
she could interpose, Mark picked them up. She 
tried to take them, saying: 





“Now don’t begin to read, else:we shall not 
get out at all.” 

But he put her hand gently aside, and Grace saw 
that he held the very letter she had meant to burn, 
She attempted:to snatch the sheet, laughing ner- 
vously. Butit wasitoolate. Mark's eyes glanced 
down the page, and he uttered a low exclamation, 

‘What have you got—what is it?’ moaned 
Grace, again attempting to seize the paper. 

“Wait a moment—this—” 

“I. won't wait,” she broke in; half beside 
herself ‘with rage: and feam ‘ ‘‘Give it to me 
You have no right to look at grandpapa’s old 
letters, tit] I haye seen what they are.” 

“I, am: very sorry, Grace,”» he said, slowly, 
“* But it seems asif we have both been mistaken, 
Ym afraid phetent 8a seeriipie disappointment in 
store for you.” 

“A disappointment? I think you must be 
¢erazy,” she cried, pow snatching the paper, and 
a0 lost to alk self-control that before she knew 
what she was doing she had begun to tear it. 
. “Yon must mot:dothat,’) Mark said, pityingly. 
“Let me have it, Grace—I hate to tell you, but I 
am. afraid you must make up your mind that 
morally, Henry Doane‘has right on his side 
your grandfather meant to leave him the farms.” 

“Tt isn’t true: He shall never have them,” 
eried Grace. ‘' Never, never—there’s no proof—” 

“There will be, for you sad me, if this letter 
proves to be what. I think it,’’ he said, sternly: . 

Grace's frightened eyes faltered and sank be 
neath his... She tottered into a..chait; gave 
a despairing groam;' tried to speak; and then 
| oppeds choked by @ burstef hysterical weeping, 
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Tus soft full moon swung low in the sky, 
And the dew gleamed out in the grasses; 
The silvery leaves, on the aspen trees, 
Were ashake where the south wind passes: 
- And my lover stopped in the clover walk, 
His eyes like the stars were gleaming, 
And I went on with my idle talk, 
But idle only in seeming. 


He caught my quivering hands in his, 
In a clasp that was firm and tender; 

And he bent till his face had touched my own. 
Lo! mytheart made a full surrender ; 

For he murmured words that were soft and low-~ 
Ob, the summer night and its glory— 

And the winds went whispering to and fro, 
As I listened to the old sweet story. 





He held me close that I'might not go, 

"And he cried “ere my heart be broken.” 
For how could he know that I loved’him so, 
When never a wort waaspékem?, [| 
Oh, the dewy breath of thas summer night, 

And the exqu! sie: uit : 
As the moon shone owt from a silvery cloud, 
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NAN’S MASQUERADE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE, 


“Now!’’ Margaret drew her mother’s chair 
t6 the window overlooking the lawn, and said, 
“Now, you have nothing to do but to rest, little 
mother, for the remainder of your life.” 

Mrs. Marcy smiled a little and looked around 
her with a sense of comfort, which she instantly 
checked with a shudder. Had slie forgotten ? 
She had been & widow but for one short month. 
But while she had lain so ill during that month, 
Margaret, according to her nature, had worked 
off her own grief. She had bought this large 
cheerful house on the shores of the lake, fur- 
nished it in’ the warm bright colors which her 
mother loved, and to-day they had moved into it 
oat of the great gloomy Marcy mansion in town. 

“Yam afraid your father would think it very’ 
frivolous. He always preferred grave, dark fur- 
niture in the house in town,” said the mother. 

“Tt was a jail,” cried Margaret. There was 
an awkward silence. Nan, a quiet little girl of 
fifteen, glanced up fin her bodk'with a quick 
look of rebuke:’''Margaret impetuously threw 
herself down beside her mother. “Surely, at 
your age, after all your life of drudgery and self: ' 
repression, mother, you may have a few years of 
comfort: Surely my father knows better now. 
He will have learned something which he never 
learned here, where he is gone.”’ 

“fle needed to learn nothing, Margaret,” 
ctied the widow,- passionately. “Never was s 
woman better loved than [f.” 

Margaret gazeil hopelessly at her. She longed 
to say that her mother should have a better love 
now than ‘that of the dark, silent, moody man 
who had chilled the life out-of both wife ad 
children, But éven her energetic tongue felt 
just now that there was a time to keep silence. 
She stole away, and worked off her excitement in 
ordering 4 delicious supper: while Nan ‘laid 
down her bdok, sat down by her mother, and 
silently stroked her thin fingers. 

“There is no renson,” Margaret argued to 
herself, ag she dressed the salad and trimmed 

table with flowers, “no reason whatever 
mother should not be happy. She is 

her own mistress, she has an ample fortune, and 
‘ to worry about but Nan and me. And 

e his sek ementary word came with a 

mn was 4 rising lawyer 





lege affianced lover. 
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‘‘ There he is,” she eried, as the gate clicked, 
flying to the mirror to roughen the fluffy hair 
about her rosy face. 

‘““Mamma is not perfectly happy, after all, 
George,” she complained, excitedly, as she met 
him. ‘And the house looking so lovely. ‘I left 
her with Nan, crying, just now.” 

‘“You must give her time, Margery,” he said, 
with a look of concern. Deacon had a strong 
sensible face; but there was a singular capacity 
for tenderness in it, which Margaret had never 
yet fathomed. 

Mrs. Marcy turned to meet him with a smile. 
Nan ran to bring his ehair. The frank, cheerful 
young fellow had brought a wholesome’ breath 
of outdoor interest into the lives of these three 
lonely women. 

As they sat at supper, a few minutes later, the 
gate clicked again, and the servant entered. 

“A gentleman on business, madame.” 

“Give it to me, Sarah,” interposed Margaret, 
putting out her hand. ‘A workman with a bill, 
no doubt, mamms. I will see him. TI shall re- 


‘turn in a moment.” 


As Margaret crossed the hall she glanced at 

the card : 
Wiiiiam Fargo, 
Attorney at Law. 

A small man, dressed with excessive neat- 
ness, stood waiting, hat in hand. The neatness 
aggravated her. ‘‘I am Miss Marcy,” she said, 
curtly.. ‘“‘Mrs. Marcy can see no strangers. 
She leaves matters of business to me,” 

“Yes?” he said, hesitatingly, with a narrow 
evasive eye. ‘‘She leaves business to you, miss, 
eh? Very nice, I’m sure. Very filial in you. 
But this is so important a matter, and so pecu- 
liarly concerns your mother—” 

Margaret seated herself, and motioned him to 
a chair. ‘T propose to stand between my mother 
and all annoyances. I should prefer to hear 
your errand before it is brought to her.’’ 

She was very pretty, and very full of self- 
importance, from the ‘pigeon-like posing of her 
head to the foot peeping out from dainty flounces. 
The man before her recognized all the prettiness 
and daintiness and vanity, but they seemed to 
disconcert him strangely. He looked at her with 
genuine annoyance, drew out his note-book, 
thrust fi back, and blurted out: 
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‘*Miss Marcy, it is impossible to talk to you 
about this thing. It’s bad enough for the old 
lady. But for you—I simply can’t do it,” 

Margaret was completely shaken out of her pose. 
' «What is the matter?” she cried, standing up. 
“Ts it money to be paid? You look as if you 
had come to accuse me of a crime.” 

“You? No, not you, I beg of you, don’t talk 
s0 loud, Miss Marcy—there’s no use in bruiting 
this matter about before the time. No, you have 
committed no crime.’’ 

‘‘What.do you mean? What does he mean, 
George?’’ flying to Mr. Deacon, who entered the 
room in search of her. ‘‘ He is hinting at crime. 
It is mamma. He wants money.” 

‘*Qne moment, Margaret. I know this man,” 
replied George, quietly. ‘‘Good-evening, Mr. 
Fargo. May I ask your errand to Miss Marcy? 
She is needlessly alarmed by it.” 

‘« Ah—-h, well, I don’t know about that. Sorry 
to frighten the young lady. It was her mother 
I came to see. She would have it. But as for 


the alarm being needless, I don’t know about 
that. It’s a very serious matter, Mr. Deacon, to 
the whole family.” 
“T am included in the family. You can state 
it to me without reserve,” said Deacon, quietly. 
‘“«Before—these young ladies?” glancing at 
Margaret and little Nan, who had followed him 


into the room. 

‘Whatever concerns my mother’s happiness 
comes first to me,” said Margaret, in the dramatic 
tone habitual to her, 

The attorney shifted his feet uneasily “Very 
well; as you choose; here goes,” he said. 

«‘ These young ladies are the daughters of Lewis 
G. Marcy, deceased? Yes? Their mother is 
commonly known as Catharine J. Marcy, née 
Blight, who married Lewis G. Marcy in July, 
1853? Yes? So far, so good. You agree with 
me to that point? But when I tell you,’ tap- 
ping off each word with his pencil-case on the 
table, “that Lewis G. Marcy married another 
woman, Virginia Hewlett by name, in 1849, and 
that that woman with her children is still living ; 
has never been divoreed from him: that she is 
his legal wife, and that her children are his 
legitimate. children and_heirs-at-law, you will 
probably not. agree with meso readily? Ah-h?” 

‘*I—I don’t understand,” gasped Margaret, 
who never in any emergency was .an. instant 
silent. ‘ Lewis Marcy was my father.” 

‘« Very true, miss. Very true,’”’ said the little 
man. ‘ Only,.you see, these other children had 
the honor of calling him father before you, An 
advantage in time—nothing else, I assure you; 
otherwise, they are a very ordinary lot.” 





“ George,’ flamed Margaret, who now fully 
comprehended the position. ‘Order this man 
out of my mother’s house. How dare he come 
here to accuse my father of such a crime?” 

George Deacon had been steadily watching the 
intruder since he opened his case. His percep- 
tions were electric in their keenness, and the 
accusation, incredible as it was, startled him with 
a sudden conviction of its possibility. Fargo 
held a reputable position at the bar, and wag 
both too shrewd and too honest to tamper with g 
blackmailing operation. Doctor Marcy, too 
though in all essentials a fond husband and 
father, had been a moody, reserved man, “ pre- 
cisely the one,” thought young Deacon, ‘“ to have 
a skeleton hid in his closet. But not one like 
this.” He took Margaret by the hand, wishing 
heartily her pretty uneasy head was up on its 
pillow. ‘This is all an absurd mistake, of 
course, Margaret,’ he said, cheerfully. ‘Mr, 
Fargo and I can look into it together. If you 
will retire, it will expedite matters very much.” 

‘‘No, George, I will not go. I am quite com- 
petent to conduct the inquiry,” stiffening herself, 
while her chin trembled and _ her fingers twisted 
together helplessly. ‘‘ Why, it is my father’s char- 
acter that is at stake, You,do not understand 
what he means. If there isa woman who claims to 
be papa’s true wife, what is my mother?’ What has 
she been all this time? What.am I and Nan?” 

‘Very true, very true, miss,’’ cried Fargo, 
‘« But one point the young Jady don’t make—the 
property. Mrs, Virginia. Hewlett Marcy, claims 
the whole estate: one-third as_ her dower; the 
remainder goes to her son as sole surviving child 
vf the deceased. Legitimate child, I should 
say,” coughing behind his handkerchief. 

“Then mother is not only disgraced, but a 
beggar ?”’ ' 

“You put the case roughly, ma'am,” said 
Fargo, ‘‘ but. your mother, we claim, is not en- 
titled to a penny of Lewis G. Marcy’s, money, as 
he failed to provide for her by will., He died 
intestate, Perhaps,’ he added, after a moment's 
pause, ‘‘as you are all women together, you can 
compromise the matter with Mrs, Hewlett Marcy. 
She may allow you something.” 

‘¢QOh, then you do.come for a compromise. It’s 
a case of hush-money, after all,’’ cried Deacon. 

Fargo whirled on him sharply. , ‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Deacon, I am a man of business; 80 are you. I 
have temporized with this lady because she is & 
lady. But I wish you to understand that my 
client bas a clear indisputable case. If, it had 
been a job of hush-money, | I never would have 
touched it for her, and you ought to know I 
would not. If I could have ten minutes with 
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you alone, I could put a statement of the matter 
before you, with our testimony and evidence. It 
is all in shape.” 

Deacon hesitated. Margaret turned her lovely, 
tear-dabbled face from one to the other. ‘‘ Ex- 
plain what he says to me, George.” 

Little Anne came out of the corner, a little 
more still and dark than usual. 

“No, Margaret,’ taking her sister's arm. 
«You and I will go out now. But, George,’’ 
turning to him, her childish voice broken, «I 
want you to understand, no matter what proof 
he brings, that this woman’s story is a lie. I 
know my father; he could not do this thing to 
his wife and danghters.”’ 

“JT know that he did not, Anne,” said George, 
as firmly as the child. 

Fargo watched him as he led them out, and 
then closed the door behind them. 

“Tt is very well for you to profess faith in the 
old gentleman when they are by, Mr. Deacon, 
but youand I know men. Now I shall show you 
what manner of man this was.” 
| He sat down by the lamp and opened his note- 
book. ~- 

Outside, Margaret..shivered and sobbed and 
wrung her hands, but said nothing. 

“Don’t, Margery,” said Nan, ‘Talk, cry—do 


something. ‘It is not like you-te be silent.” 


“Like me? It is not me. Why, child, if this 
is trae, mother has no name, no place anywhere. 
You and [I are the children of shame. The 
clothes:E wear aré not mine; they belong to that 
‘other woman——-my father’s wife. We shall not 
haye a.roof to cover our heads. And I—oh, 
Nan, I must give up George.’’ 

“Give up George? Not marry him?’ 

“Twill never marry him to bring disgrace on 
him. ” 

" Nan’s countenance clouded. 

“George would not care for disgrace,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ But of course you can’t afford to marry 
for years to come, if this woman makes the court 
believe her falsehood,’’. With which cold com- 
fort Nan betook herself to her mother. 

» She.found her with her husband’s photograph 
in her hands, poring over it, as was her wont 
before she slept. Ne doubt the poor lady had 
found the living man a/sour and grumpish com- 
panion through many a long evening; but she 
could. put now.into his painted lips all the happy 
-foolish talk, all the tenderness she had, coveted 
\these many years. She drew little Nan to her 
"side, looking fondly at the dark, sad, misanthropic 
’ face in her hand, 

“I wish you could have seen your papa as he 
was. when I first knew him, Anne,” she ssid. 
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‘*So cheerful and witty... Never fond of a crowd, 
but the best of good company alone with his inti- 
mates. When he first came to Cleveland, too, 
his hair was black and his step light as any 
deer.”’ 

“Where did papa live before he came to 
Cleveland ?”’ 

‘*I—somewhere in Louisiana. His family 
were Southern. But he never told me much 
about his early life. There was a little talk once 
about his sister coming to visit us; but it passed, 
and he told me afterwards she was dead. I could 
not ask him any questions. About a year after 
we were married he lost all his cheerfulness; he 
was not like the same man, Nannie, after that.’’ 

‘«What was the matter, mamma? Business ?’’ 
asked poor little Nan, with the feeling of one 
who digs among grayes not knowing what horror 
the next spadeful may bring up. 

‘“No, there was no difficulty about business. 
Your, father always had a large income. We 
never spent the half of it. Neither was it laid 
by. Some meddlesome people, my Cousin Philip 
for instance, used to urge me to find out how 
your father used it. Philip hinted that your, papa 
gambled his property away. I never spoke to 
Philip Deffling after that day,’’ said Mrs,,Marcy, 
her face flushing angrily. 

‘¢Then—then it was not true?” 

“Of course it was not true. Your papa had 
not a vice. But it. was strange,” she added, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Thousands at once would dis- 
appear. I think it was charity. Some secret 
charity,’’ with an affectionate smile.‘ But. the 
money did not trouble me. If only he had ever 
thrown off his trouble.” 

Nan took the hand which was smoothing her 
hair in hers. Her mother, like Margaret, talked 
out her heart when in grief, and Nan was always 
the silent comforter. But to-night the child 
answered, eager and curious, 

“Did you never know what the trouble was, 
mamma ?”’ 

“Never. I used to think I would ask. But I 
never could come close enough to him. I fancied 
sometimes he had committed some fault when he 
was @ boy—I’m sure it could not have been very 
much of a fauit—and that it preyed on his mind. 
Nothing could be more regular or quiet than his 
life. But he always seemed as if he had lost all 
heart and hope in it.” 

‘*And you had no clue whateyver?’’ persisted 
Nan. If there were but a hint of any fault—the 
gambling her mother dreaded—any key but the 
one, to open this secret. 

“N-no. Your father used to receive letters in 
® woman’s hand, that he burned often without 
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reading. I think they were from his sister. She 
was not a pleasant person, I suspeet. I will go to 
bed now, Anne. Why, how cold your hand.is, my 
child. I-have kept you kneeling here ‘too long.” 

Mr. Deacon gave the girls but a brief synopsis 
of the proofs which Fargo had'‘in his possession. 
His client was somewhere in the city; and she 
had employed two of the best counsel in the Ohio 
courts. Fargo’s business was to submit the case 
to Mrs. Marcy, and propose an amicable adjust- 
ment without a law-suit. 

“‘That means that we are to give up every- 
thing to this impostor without ‘a struggle,” cried 
Margaret, indignantly. 

“‘Something of that sort,” said Deacon. “I 
told him, of course, that we would fight every 
inch of ground.” 

“Right. Did not he see the folly of trying, 
George?” 

“No. The fact is, Margery, they have a 
strong case. We may as well face the truth. 
The woman has the certificate of her marriage to 
your father in 1849. She has proof of checks 
presented by her in every successive year, drawn 
by him and made payable to ‘her in the name of 
Virginia Hewlett Marty, proving that she was 
supported “by him ‘during the whole of that 
time,”’ 

“Well, but, George, don’t you see how she 
condemns herself? If’ papa gave her money, she 
knew where he-was; and if she knew that, she 
‘would have forced him to acknowledge her as his 
wife. ” 

“Not if he paid her to keep quiet. There are 
some women who can be bought, dear, and this 
one, it seems, is not ashamed to own herself one 
ofthem. ‘The son, too—”’ 

Mr. ‘Deacon’s face reddened. 

“There is a son. I had forgotten,” said Mar- 
garet. “What of him?” 

“This is his likeness,” drawing ont ‘a card 
photograph. 

“Tt is papa,” cried Margaret, flushing pain- 
‘fully. 9 

‘Tt is more like him than either of his daugh- 
ters. No matter. We will keep up heart; my 
darling. Whatever comes, you are mine.’’ 

“Never, never. I will never go to you with 
disgrace and shame as my portion,” sobbed 
Margaret. 

George kissed her for his only answer; but he 
carried a heavy weight out of the house with 
him. He had scarcely a doubt remaining of 
Doctor Marcy's guilt. He was just struggling 
into a small practice. How soon could he lift 
the weight of three utterly helpless; penniless 
women, used to every care and luxury? 
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Three weeks later, Mr. Deacon came as usual to 
report progress ‘to the two girls ; for as yet they 
had succeeded in concealing the whole matter from 
their mother. Mr. Farnham, a skilful lawyer and 
a friend, was their counsel with George. So far, 
the case had been kept out. of the courts. 

‘We are throwing every obstacle in the way 
of Fargo and his men until we find some trace of 
your father’s early life. He was singularly reti- 
cent 'on all points of personal history.” 

‘«T have'no doubt this woman has known him, 
and patched up her story from her knowledge,” 
said: Margaret. 

“But how are we to compel her to give us her 
secret ?”’ langhed George. ~ ** That is her capital 
—her stock in trade.” 

Nan stepped hastily forward, her dark face 
lighting. *¢ Where‘does'she live?” she asked. 

“IT do not know. She comes to town oncea 
week, calls at Fargo’s with her son, and disap- 
pears mysteriously. A singular high-shouldered 
ferhale, with a wart overhanging one eye. To- 
morrow morning she will be due at Fargo’s. He 
is to bring about an interview between her and 
me.”’ 

The next evening, George came as usual; but 
he was depressed and anxious: “I cannot 
imagine,’’ he broke out, ‘¢ what charm that woman 
ever possessed for a man so fastidious as your 
father.” 

“Oh, George! 


You donot think—you do not 
believe her story ?”’ 

“No, of course I. donot. But Margaret, Mr. 
Farnham does. He says he sees mo loophole of 


escape for us. Ske‘ proves not only the! marriage 

sand the support, but that/he was seen with her 
in Cinciiinati within two years, was recognized 
by eequaintances on the street as Doetor weed 
and introduced her to them as his wife.” 

‘“My father was in:Cincimnati iast spring,” 
said Margaret, feebly. 

Deacon made no answer. ‘‘ Where ‘is little 
Nan’?”’ he said, presently, in the tone with which 
one’ turns to ordinary subjects whilé a corpse is 
in the room. 

“She went this afternoon to spend # week in 
the etegenid with a —_— The ¢hild is not 
we 

“No, but ft wae not like her to leave you to 
bear this alone.” 

Mrs. Virginia Hewlett Marcy ‘boarded the 
Western’train that-afternoon, and just after she 
eritered it, a thin, shabby little woman hurried 
in from the platform and sat down in the rear of 
the car. It was near night when Mrs''Marcy 
left the train and took her way up the stréets of 
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villas, painted a bright yellow, hovered over 
gtretches of mud, pokeberry bushes, and James- 
town weeds. ‘The little woman left the car also, 
ignd with her patched black valise put up at the 
hotel for the night. The next morning, she tap- 
iped faintly at Mrs. Marcy’s door. That lady was 
dressed’'to goout. She wore a coarse purple lawn 
dress, abundantly shirred, puffed, and looped 
back. Garnet ear-rings dangled at each side of 
her long horse-shaped jaws. -A mere tuft ofa hat, 
like a yellow wing, rested on a mass of jetty oily 
curls. When she talked, her hands waved, her 
ear-rings jingled, her curls nodded ; but her eyes 
remained fixed on yours, immovable beady points. 

“T see,” said the shabby creature at the door, 
“that you have an upper room to let, and I 
thought—”’ 

“Oh, if it’s the upper room—I ‘thought you 
might have come to see’me concerning crochet 
work and appurtenances. I’ve been in that 
business. Or a subscription to Hillyard’s Spirit- 
ualism, the Religion of the Future. I carried 
that stock from door to door for a year. No? 
Pérhaps you'd like a copy. I havea few yet. 
Pm only allowed four per cent. A book which 
regenerates the heart, elevates the soul, and re- 
stores the hope of immortality to the atheist, 
Room, is it? Room is ludicrously cheap. Five 
aweek. Double closets, fine view, and privilege 
of bath-room, and intercourse with Christian fam- 
ily. You have references, and the ready money ? 
lam especially in need of ready money. I have 

~given up the agencies and trade on account: of— 
of other pursuits which will pay better—oh, yes, 
they'll: pay better,” .going. up. the stairs with a 
thrill laugh, at which her hearer shuddered. 
“How's eight thousand a year for pay, heh? 
Yes, I've given up the agencies to other parties. 
You like it, heh? Ready money, too? Well, 
this is what I call business, and sharp on the 
trigger, too. Seamstress, heh? Well, you ¢an 
take possession when you like.” 

The seamstress deposited her valise on the bed, 
and locked the door. ‘‘ My father never married 
that woman—never married that woman.”’ She 
trembled with the certainty, the joy of triumph, 
and then the child, ‘for she was but a child, 
began to cry. What desperate thing was this 
that she had.done?, Mrs. Marcy had sheltered 
the girl in an old-fashioned seclusion; she was 
" playing the spy, the eavesdropper, in the house 
of a vulgar adventurer. < 

« For you, mamma, for you,’’ she sobbed, sit- 
ting on her cot. The courage of adventure rose 
again presently, ‘and she went down the stairs, a 

jug in her hand, for water. Her hostess ap- 
peared. . 








‘©Come in, Miss— I forget the name—” 

Anne.” 

“Miss Ann. This is my son, John Stuart 
Marcy,”’ filliping her finger towards a heavily- 
built man on the hair-cloth sofa. Nan turned 
and faced a coarse likeness of her father, a 
blurred photograph of his features with the life 
taken out. She was prepared for this meeting, 
and bowed calmly. 

‘“« Your son is in business?” she asked, trying 
to imitate Mrs. Virginia’s rasping tones. 

It needed but a touch to swing his mother off 
into a shrill oration. She had learned the trick 
of keeping her wind in words, while carrying on 
her trades from door to door. 

‘<Not to say business, nor yet profession. He 
is not college-bred, neither is he endowed with’a 
diploma. But for mental force, (as shown in 
church meetings, in his power in prayer,) there 
is not his conqueror in the State of Ohio. When 
means, Miss Ann, were a certainty, he was en- 
grossed in the shirt and also in the confectionery 
business. Now that means are not a certainty, 
he lies dormant. We all lie dormant. ‘Before 
dawn comes the darkest hour.’ ”’ 

* Your tongue would wag if it cut the rope of 
your own gallows,’’ said the man, brutally, as he 
rose and went out. 

The woman leoked after him as though he had 
struck her, and remained silent for full two 
‘minutes. ‘Phen she burst out again: 

‘He don’t mean it. Why, he knows the sac- 
rificial efforts I’m a-making for him. I’ve sup- 
ported that boy since he was born. Mostly by 
talking. Virginia, ‘your talent for language is 
exceptionable. Use it.’ I’ve not hid it in a 
napkin.” 

« But,” sabdAimwe, her'mouth growing parched, 
“your husband? Did he not help you support 
your son ?”’ 

The woman turned’ 4 fierce suspicious glance 
on Nan’s face, then tossed her chin. 

‘*My husband was a no-account helpmate, and 
that’s God’s truth about him. You're going 
upstairs, heh? Call in often. I like to hear you 
talk.” 

A week passed, but Nan’s watch was fruitless, 
She saw, by the county paper that suit had been 
brought for the recovery of the Marcy estate by 
Mrs. Virginia and her son. The community that 
had known her father was shaken to its founda- 
tions by the news. Every atom of proof was can- 
vassed at length. The weight of evidence was ac- 
knowledged to be on the side of the impostors. 

She’ went down that ‘evening, and ‘sat sewing 
with them. “I'll try to. bear it once more—for 
mamma,” she.said to herself, as if it were a 
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prayer. She did not, feel as if she could ask 
God’s blessing on her trick. The child’s strength 
was worn out by the nervous strain. 

‘I must go to-morrow,” she said. But Mrs. 
Virginia paid no heed. She had the newspaper, 
and was jubilant. 

‘“‘ Hear this trial,’’ shesaid. ‘It’s exceedingly 
interesting. I know the parties intimately,’’ be- 
ginning to read in a nasal tone that shook with ex- 
citement. ‘Hear this: ‘The chain of proofseems 
to be complete. The new claimant is probably a 
woman whom Doctor Marcy married in his callow 
youth, but with whom he was unable to live. In 
an evil hour he yielded to temptation, and married 
a lady suited to him socially and mentally.’ 
There's a great deal.of compassion spent on this 
delicate second wife, But there’s the proof,’ tap- 
ping the newspaper with shaking fingers. ‘I'd 
like to see what suspicion they can find against 
Virginia Hewlett Marcy’s claim.’’ 

Nan, pricking her fingers at her sewing, saw 
but one opening: for suspicion. Why did this 
woman and her son remain sixty miles from 
Cleveland, under an assumed name? 

The room relapsed-into silence. The woman, 
by the flaring oil lagap, read and re-read the ac- 
count with fieroe,interest, following the column 
with her finger; her son sat and dozed stupidly 
«iin his chair, . Nan had risen to goto herjown 
room. The next day she would go home, and 
confess what she had done. She was defeated. 

The outer door was pushed,open, and a man 
stood hesitating on-the thresheld. Her father— 
older, sodden with drink, and degraded. She 
Yan towards him, drew back terrified, dazed. 

“ Jinny,”’ he called, looking around, kt 

“You here! My God! Do you want te ruin 
us 7?’ cried Nan’s landledy, adyancing. 





“T. came up from. St, Louis, to-night. You'd 
left me out of your plans!, When you and Johp 
have got Lewis's money, what are you going to do 
with me? . You owe something to your husband 
and father, anyhow.”’ 

Nan slipped out of the door. She did no 
tremble now. Her nerves were like steel as she 
hurried down the street. 

Mr. Deacon, bidding Mary good night, ten 
minutes later, received a despatch : 


“Come at once. Bring warrant to arrest my 
father’s brother, his wife and son. 


ANNE Marcy.” 


He looked at it. in idiotic bewilderment. «| 
thought Nan was weaving dandelion rings in the 
country. But I'll go.” 

The story is soon told. Lucivis Marcy had 
been a gambler and.a drunkard, a dead weight 
which his brother had patiently borne for years, 
When Lewis was dead, and that source of reve 
nue was cut off; Mrs. Virginia concocted the 
plan, which she had so nearly carried out, of 
passing herself as his legitimate widow. The 
similarity of names, made the alteration of the 
certificate easy, and the startling likeness of the 
dead man to his brother completed the rest of 
the proof. In two days the trouble was swept 
from their sky, and only sunshine was left. 

Then, and not until then, was Mrs. Marcy told 
of the precipice on which she had stood. She 
received the account'with her usual gentle pla 
cidity, patting Margaret’s head as she lay sob- 
bing on.her bosom. 

“Do be calm, my dear. Why, it is nothing. 
There was proof sufficient. I could have told 
you, at once, your papa. never was attached to 
anyone but me. He told me so frequently.” 





‘“SOMEBODY’S COMING.’’ 


BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


“Somenopy’s coming, you say—I see 
That accounts for the deepening flush 
Gathering fast on a blooming face, 
Ever ready to smile or blush. 


Somebody's coming to-night? Ah, yes! 
That accounts for the love-lit spark, 
Hiding deep in her flashing eyes, 
Veiled, with their lashes, long and dark. 


“Somebody's coming.” The restless feet 
Seem akin to the thistle down; 
Nimble fingers the tresses weave, 
Decking the head with ite braids of brown, 


Spotless collar and dainty cuffs 
Grace the neck and the snowy wrist, 





Now she will fasten the scarlet knot, 
Fast with the hand the “Somebody” kissed. 


“Somebody's coming.” Her lips, are mute, 
Aye, but a song leaps up in her heart, 
Wedded to music that Eden first heard, 

Where is the lover that singe no part? 


Cold, did you say?,., Yes, the wind is cold, 
See how it tosses the snow-wresths white! 

But there are roses that June doesn't wake, 
And in her heart it is summer to-night. 


,, * Somebody's” late, and.a tiny frown 
Gathers its forces to hide a tear— 
Mark! wasn’t that a step inthe hall? 
Yes, indeed, and “Somebody's” here, 
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OUT OF THE SHADOW. 


BY LUCY GF. 


HOOPER. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 211, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Jvty 9th.—Let me write, here, the truth, 
while as yet I am calm enough to do so. 

If I delay it, if I do not find relief, I shall go 
mad—yes, mad—with this horrible secret. 

The opening of the door was an easy matter 
enough, involving merely an early walk to the 
-yillage, and the purchase of a bunch of skeleton 
keys from the old blacksmith there. With 
these I returned to the house. But it was not 
till ‘afternoon that I was able to elude the eter- 
nal vigilance of Mrs. Ray, and seek my hus- 





In my bewilderment and astonishment, I 
turned to inspect the articles on the table. They 
were but few in number, however: a broken ivory 
fan ; a solitary white glove, slender, small, and 
shapely ; a withered rose, dry and brown as an 
autumn leaf; and a lace-bordered handkerchief 
of filmy texture, bearing in one corner the let- 
ter P, surmounted by. a,coronet, and with a 
breath of perfume still lingering in, its folds. 
Such were the trifles that strewed the dainty 
cover of satin-lined Valenciennes, I turned 
from these things impatiently., Jealousy, fierce, 


band’s apartments. The first key that I tried ; cruel, agonizing, was waxing strong within my 


did not fit, nor did the second; but fhe third, ’ 


‘heart. Who was this woman, whose painted 


after awhile, turned in the lock, the door swung ; image smiled upon me from the. wall with such 


open, and I entered the mysterious room. 

It was very small, a mere dressing-closet, in 
fact; and such, I afterwards learned, had been 
its original destination. A large arched win- 


dow occupied one end of it. 
sisted of a single arm-chair, placed in the mid- 
dle‘of the carpeted floor, and a low table, 
with a cover of ‘exquisite needlework, and 
strewn with sundry articlés, which I did not 


then stop to examine. .On the wall opposite to 
the’door by which I had entered hung a large 
painting, a life-size, half-length portrait, which 
at once attracted my attention and absorbed me. 

The picture represented a young and ‘beau- 
tiful woman,’in a dress of black silk, glis- 
tening with jet. A Spanish mantilla veil of 
black lace, looped back with a single deep-red 
rose;shaded her graceful head.’ She stood, half 
turning ‘away, yet with her face towards the 
spectator; and with a life-like glance, full of fas- 
cination and witchery, in’ her large, velvety 
dark eyes.’ One slender hand, sparkling with 
diamonds, held together the folds of her veil on 
her breast; the othet, drooping at her side, 
clasped a half-open'fen of’ black and gold. But 
the strangest part ‘#bout this portrait was the 
wonderful likeness Which it bore to myself. For 
an instant I thought it was indeed ‘my own por- 
trait, but a second glance dispelled that idea. 
For tlie original of the picture must have been a 
mach older woman than myself, when it was 
painted—five and twénty years old, at the very 


‘ mocking likeness to myself? 





least—while I was but just seventeen. 
Vou, LXXXII.—20. 


Was this the Inez 
of my husband’s outcry? 
As I stood, transfixed in. contemplation, I 


; heard a sudden step, and looking around, I be- 
The furniture con- ' 


held Mrs, Ray standing in the doorway, and 
gazing upon me with dismay. 

‘« Enter,” I cried, ‘‘ enter, and tell me who 
this woman was—or is? What was she to my 
husband? Why is her picture here? And how 
comes it that the picture looks like me?’ 

Mrs. Ray drew a long breath, and gazed on me 
for a moment in silence. 

“Child,” she, said, at last, ‘‘it would have 
been better had you never entered here, or at 
least not yet. But the mischief is done. If you . 
are wise you will come away now—’”’ 

““No, no,’ I cried, shaking off her gentle 
clasp. ‘‘Tell me—tell me all, Who was that 
woman? Where is she now?” 

“She is dead,” 

The answer quieted my excited nerves by its . 
calm brevity, as much as by what it, told. 

“Dead! Then I need fear her no more. But. 
goon. Who was she?” 

‘She was a Spanish lady, a great beauty, and: 
@ great coquette as well. For five long years she- 
kept my master in her chains. He was poor: 


$ then, with no hope of succeeding to the Verney 


baronetcy or the estates; a dreamy, poetic, in-- 
tellectual young man; and she played with him 
asa cat plays with a mouse. I do not think she: 
ever had any idea of marrying him ; but his blind . 
devotion ‘pleased her, and she ike, hi atten-- 
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tions. At last she married another. Her hus- 
band was a great Spanish lord, the Duke de 
Palma. Her marriage nearly broke my master’s 
heart ; the more so as, just three months after it 
took place, he fell heir to the Verney baronetcy 
and estates. But it was worse when she died, 
which she did about two years ago. I thought 
he would never recover from the blow. She had 
been writing to him in her winning, fascinating 
way, and when she came to London she sent for 
him to come and see her. He went, and the old 
witchery was as strong as ever. He went out 
in society with ‘her, and was very devoted. But 
right in the midst of the season, she died very 
suddenly, of some affection of the heart it was 
said. It came near killing my master, and I 
think he never got over it, till he saw you.” 

Ah! I knew now why he had married me. It 
was, I said to myself, to have a better likeness of 
the dead woman before his eyes than the artist’s 
pencil could create. For this I had been dressed 
and educated and trained; for this I had been 
taught to imitate her step, to wear her garments, 
to sing the song shé had been used to sing. Not 
for myself had I been married, but because I 
looked like ‘another. Instead of being first, I 
was second. Sagi 

The fierce Spanish blood burned hot within my 
veins at the thought. I broke from Mrs. Ray’s 
restraining clasp, and darting past her, I hurried 
upstairs to my own apartments. There I took 
refuge in my bedroom. I locked the door, and 
then gave vent to all the mingled emotions that 
were struggling for mastery in my soul. Long 
and passionately did I weep, but there was more 
of indignation than ‘of sorrow in my tears. At 
last, I dried my eyes. 

My decision was‘now soon made. I would no 
longer remain in the false position in which the 
infatuation of my husband for his dead love had 
placed me. I would go away. I would flee from 

-my ‘new name and my new life, and become once 
more Dolores the wanderer, Dolores the martyr 
it might be, but Dolores the dancer—never. 
From that degradation, at least, I was free. I 
would go to Paris. But not to seek out my old 

-friend, M. Mazille, who had, as he wrote me, 
-quitted the life of a strolling musician, and had 
got employment as under-violinist in one of the 
mitior Parisian ‘thedtres. No! I would never 
let him know how I had been deceived. But I 
would go to Paris, because I had heard that one 
cowld hide one’s self in a great city better than 

-atiywhere else: 

This resolution taken, I was impatient to put 
it into execution. But I was forced to wait till 

nightfall, so as to leaye the house unnoticed. So, 


Seg pass away the time, I busied myself with my 
few preparations for my departure. I had enough 
{money for my journey, and to support me for 
| awhile afterwards. My dresses, my jewelry, all 
the paraphernalia belonging to Lady Verney, or 
rather to the image of the dead Duchess de Palma, 
I meant to leave behind. One thing alone I took 
) possession of, with intent to take it with me; it 
}was a fine miniature portrait of Sir Edmund, 
} For, in spite of pride.and indignation, and bitter, 
burning resentment, I felt that I still loved him— 
tenderly, passionately, but alas! hopelessly. 
When all was ready, I sat myself down to 
pen a few farewell lines to him who, whatever 
his wrongs toward me, was still, in the eyes of the 
law, my lord and master. \ 


sionate pen almost rending the paper as I wrote, 
“Seek, in the masterpiece of the painter’s art, a 
consolation for the loss of that more life-like 
image of your dead love which you have striven 
to possess at the expense of such cost and so much 
toil. Learn that the image has a heart, a brain, 
a will, and cannot consent to be tutored and 
trained into the likeness of the false-hearted oo. 
quette whom you have loved so unwisely, and s0 
madly mourned. I go to resume my own indi- 
viduality, through my olden life—for a Lady 
Verney could never stoop to be a public dancer— 
the richer in mind, it may be, but far sadder in 
heart than when, you brought me hither. For 
the wealth of knowledge you have bestowed upon 
me, in this year’s training and instruction, I 
thank you; for the wrong that you have done me 
in making of me but the lay figure for your un- 
eonquerable love for another woman, I may some 
day pardon you, but I cannot now.. Henceforth, 
I trust, I implore, that you will leave me to work 
out my own destiny, in my own way. . To-night, 
Lady Verney dies, and from her ashes there 
arises into new life Dolores, once the strolling 
player. But do not fear that I shall ever forget 
that I bear your name; its honor is as safe with 


mourn over the past, and to weep for your buried 
Inez. I go to shape for myself a new and less 
unreal life, where I;shall bea true, living woman, 
and not, as I have been beneath this roof, only 
a shadow—a shadow of the dead!’’ 

A distant clock struck midmight as I ended. I 
; folded my shawl around me, and leaving the let- 
ter on the table, I stole softly.and, noiselessly 
downstairs. The household was wrapped in 
sleep. No voice, was raised to call me back, no 
hand was stretched ont to bar my departure. I 
unbarred the great hall door, and closing it gently 





behind me, I passed out into the night. 





‘‘ Farewell, farewell,’’ so ran the lines, my pas- - 


me as if I still claimed it. I leave you free to. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DecemBeR 12th.—I resume my journal, after a 
long interval. 

I have only a vague recollection of what fol- 
lowed my flight from Verney Park. I remember 
catching the train near there. But I have only a 
vague remembrance of it. My brain was on fire. 
My pulses throbbed to madness. My mouth was 
parched as if by lightning. A wild fear pos- 
sessed me that my flight would be discovered, 
and that I would be pursued. But I resolved, if 
overtaken, never to return. And yet I could 
form no plan of resistance. I think I was on the 
verge of insanity, during that period. 

It was evening, a dark rainy night, when I 
reached Dover. The.boat for Calais was just 
about to start. I hurried on board, with the 
rest of the passengers by the express train, 
drawing my veil closer around my face, and 
trembling when any person brushed against me, 
lest it might be an officer sent to arrest me. I 
only breathed freely when I heard the paddles of 
the steamer revolving, and saw the sea churn- 
ing behind us, as we stood out into the stormy 
Channel. When we reached Calais it was 
pitch dark. I struggled on shore, and hid myself 
in the first compartment I could find in the train 
for Paris. Not till we arrived in the great city, 
and I found a voiture, and was being rattled over 
the streets, did I breathe freely agein. 

The gray dawn was just breaking, when I 
reached a lonely street im the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, where I hoped somewhere to find « 
refuge, hidden from all the world. I might have 
gone to the Latin Quarter, on the other side of the 
Seine, and to good, kind, dear old Monsieur 
Mazille; but. I feared, as I have already said, 
that, he would betray me; and so I resolved to 
adyenture fortune alone. I had, in my purse, about 
thirteen pounds still remaining. That would 
last a long while. 

Alss! how little I knew. I found an obscure 
lodging, and lest I should be traced, moved the 
next day to one even more obscure. I began, at 
once, to look for employment. But I will not 
dwell on this episode of my life. I will tell it, 
on the contrary, in as few words as possible. I 
soon discovered that amid the tens of thousands 
of skilled workmen who struggled with each other 
for a livelihood in the great modern Babylon, an 
unskilled one like myself had no chance what- 
ever. Day after day I wearied myself in walk- 
ing to and fro, seeking employment: night after 
night I lay down exhausted and hopeless, having 
had no suecess. Finally; came to my last Na- 
Poleon. When that was gone, as I well knew, I 
must starve. Ah! I began to despair, 





I now restricted myself to one meal in every 
twenty-four hours, and made this meal of dry 
bread and water only. Thedayscrept by. I be- 
came more and more hopeless, probably because I 
grew more and more weak. One morning, on 
waking, I thought, “how useless to continue , 
this struggle—why not lie hereand die?” Turn- 
ing on my pallet, I sank, after awhile, into a 
stunned and almost death-like sleep. It was 
nearly dusk when I awoke again. The pangs 
of hunger began, by this time, however, to as- 
sert themselves. The instinct of life, exhausted 
as I was, had not been quite extinguished. I 
had still a few sous left in my purse, enough to 
buy a loaf of bread. ‘I will go out,” I said, 
“and get my last meal. Then I will come back 
to die—yes, die, by slow, lingering starvation.” 
I thought, for an instant, of the Seine, as a last re- 
sort; but the temptation was as instantly rejected ; 
to drown myself would be cowardly. Whatever 
came, I would not commit suicide. I could die 
by slow martyrdom, but not by my own act. 

At first, when I got up, I could scarcely stand. 
This made. me realize how weak I was. With 
difficulty I dressed myself, and crept down- 
stairs, for my room was up six flights, away in 
the attic. The porter looked curiously at me as 
I went out, attracted, no doubt, by my pallid 
face and tottering steps. I had walked but a lit- 
tle while, when I was forced to sit down to get 
breath. Rising, after a short interval, I strug- 
gled on. The baker’s shop, for which I was 
bound, was still some distance off ; and I thought 
I never would get there. Suddenly, I remem- 
bered that I had to mount the stairs, the six 
weary flights, on my return. I said to myself: “ 
“Oh! it will be impossible.” This last reflec- 
tion proved the final blow that shattered my lit- 
tle remaining strength. I felt my brain reeling; I 
caught at an iron railing for support ; everything 
whirled around me; I said to myself, this is 
death; and with this thought, not an unwelcome 
one, alas! I sank to the pavement. 

When consciousness returned to me, it was, at 
first, only in the vaguest way. I was sensible 
of lying in bed, in a strange room, and one both 
spacious and elegant. I heard whispered voices 
about me. But when I tried to think where I 
was, and how I came there, my weak brain gave 
way again. Three or four times, in perhaps as 
many days, this semi-consciousness came back, 
to be followed by the same dizziness, the same 
utter blank. At last I began, in a dim way, to 
recall the past. 

I was trying, one night, to piece together 
odd bits of memory, when I heard a whisper, as 
if some person was speaking, far, far away—zmiles 
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distant, indeed. If the reader has ever suffered 
from the delirium of fever, he or she knows 
what I mean. 

The voice said ; 

*“‘How is she now? Will she live?’ 

«‘ Hush !’’ was the response; I suppose from 
the nurse. ‘‘The doctor says the slightest agi- 
tation would cause a relapse. You should not 
have entered. 1 will come out into the hall and 
speak to you. Go, go.” 

Then I sank again into forgetfulness. For, 
even as I listened, the room began to whirl, and 
the effort to hear if any answer was returned, 
ended in total loss of consciousness. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ir may have been one day after this, or two, 
or even more, when I heard a conversation again } 
at my bed-side. I had been getting steadily : 
better, was able to take considerable nourish- 
ment, and talked of trying to sit up for a few min- 
utes the next day. I had often asked the nurse 
where I was, and how I came there, but she had 
answered that I was too weak to talk. Neither 
then, on that first day, nor afterwards, though 
I continually recurred to the subject, would 
she give me any satisfaction. The hour was 
now deep into the night. I had been asleep, and 
I suppose was still considered so by the nurse, 
who sat and slumbered in a chair near the head 
of thebed, Asolitary candle burned in the room. 

There were two voices, both those of men, 
speaking at first; and afterwards the nurse 
joined in, One of the voices was strange ta me ; 
it was, as I afterwards discovered, that of the 

*doctor; the other seemed to me familiar, though 
I could not locate it exactly. 

“Thank God for what you tell me, doctor,’’ 
said this voice, at last, with much emotion. 
** Thank God that she will live.”’ 

‘« Yes,”’ replied the doctor, taking a pinch of 
snuff, for as he stood at the foot of the bed I saw 
him distinctly. ‘‘But it was a close shave. 
Nothing like scientific treatment—nothing like 
sciéntific treatment: the brain would have been 
wrecked forever, otherwise.”’ 

«‘Then you think her’s a very excitable tem- 
perament,” replied the other, the voice coming 
from behind the curtain at the head of the bed, 
and the speaker being invisible to me. ‘I am 
not to blame for what happened ?”’ 

*** Not in the least. Cease to distress yourself 
on that score. Yes! excitable, very excitable,” 
another pinch of snuff, as he calmly regarded me. 
“ Yet not so as to amount, in normal health, 
te disease: on the contrary, only such as to 
render her more brilliant, charming, engaging. 


Your dull women are terrible,’’ with a shake of 
the head. ‘It was nothing in what you did, or 
left undone; it was no permanent disease of 
cerebral tissue; it was simply protracted soli- 
tude, and the introversion of mind caused thereby, 
fired into exaggerated emotion by the discovery 
of the strange facts you tell me.” And the old 
physician looked sagely around. 

«You relieve me greatly,;”’ was the answer, in 
a voice that shook with feeling. ‘What. I did, 
was, as I thought, for the best; but she mis- 
apprehended things ; and hence this—this—” 

“Catastrophe,” suggested the little doctor, 
‘« Not tragedy, only catastrophe.” 

I had been lying with my eyes closed all this 
time, except, once or twice, when I stole e stealthy 
glance at the doctor. I was simulating sleep, 

‘Hence this catastrophe—thank you for the 
: word, ”? went on the speaker at the head of the 
> bed, in a tone of the most polished courtesy, 
3 ‘« From the very first I loved her, whose life, ag 
} you say, you have’ just’ saved. Her extraordi- 
nary likeness to another was what at first capti- 
> vated me.. But she ought not, it'seems to me, to 
have been hurt at this—’”’ 

“She would not have been,” interposed the 
self-satisfied little man, “if she had not been 
morbid, temporarily morbid.” And I heard him 
softly tap his snuff-box again. ‘No woman 
should be offended at such a thing, any more 
than at being loved at first sight for her beauty.” 

‘Certainly. I never thought she would con- 
sider it an insult. Who can tell why we love? 
What attracts one has no influence over another. 
.I had been attracted, years before, by a face 
strangely like this; but gy idol had proved hol- 
low; she deceived me; she was false to the core, 
{as I found out too late. This face, ‘while like 
the first, appeared more. truthful. It was the 
other face, with a more spiritual expression—” 

«Just so,’ interrupted the irrepressible doo 
tor, and I heard the rrrumige “ope again, ‘& 
more spiritual expression.” 

«I was tired of women of society. I said to 
myself, here is one of virginal freshness. I will 
secure her by marrying her, if she will consent. 
Then I will educate her. She shall be kept away 
from the hollow world. I will have her taught 
the very ways of my early idol; she shall at 
times even dress like her. 
you will say—”’ 

“Not a. bit. 
permit me to:remark, of @ true idealist.” 





the other, quietly. “In justice to myself, I 





other cause, to keep this former history from her; 


A romantic dream, ; 


“That was my purpose—nothing more,” said 


strove, more by instinet, however, than from any 4 


Very! natural, The thought, 
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Ij tor; then again at his transparent flattery; but 





and it was only by accident she discovered it. 
remained away from Verney Park, in pursuance 
of my plan, visiting her only once—” 

«Ah! there, permit me to say, you made a 
mistake. 
You were too Quixotic. 
titled—Mon Dieu, what a blunder!’’ 
doctor threw up his hands in despair. 

“Well, those were my motives. They were 
well intended, even if they were mistaken. It 


Women like to be persistantly wooed. } 
Young, handsome, rich, ; 
And the? Ah, how I loved him! 
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I soon forgot all this, and indeed everything 
else, as the conversation went on. I listened, 
absorbed, to the defence my husband made of 
himself. His words put an entirely new aspect 
on his conduct and on my true relations to him. 
It was impossible not to 
believe him sincere, when he said that he had 
loved me from the very first. My heart beat 
wildly. I began to see my behavior in a new 


seems that she totally misapprehended them. i light. Instead of my being his victim, he was, in 


She thought I did not love her, and never would s a sense, mine. 


love her; that it was a dead woman I loved; and 
that I was making a mock of her. Her pride, 
and she has the pride of the bluest of the blue 
blood of haughty Spain—” 

“Undoubtedly. She must be of ancient race, 
my lord, though as yet we don’t know it—” 

“Her pride revolted at this, and so she re- 
solved to fly. Fortunately, a telegram caught me 
in Scotland, and I came at once here, thinking 
that she would seek refuge in Paris. Verney 
Park lay in my way, and I stopped there, but 
only long enough to learn what I have told you. 
There I found the letter which she had addressed 
to me—a letter full of jealousy and anger. That 


letter laid bare the secrets of her heart, and 
explained, as nothing else could have done, her 


flight. Poor, hasty, misjudging child! Yet 
noble, passionately grand also; a true woman; 
and as just asnoble. Ah! my good doctor, when 
she is really strong again, when I am allowed to 
plead my cause in-person, something within me 
tells me I shall prevail ; and then, then, there is 
nothing I will not do to all these good people to 
‘show my gratitude. 
months to the time when her education: would be 
finished, and when we could be happy. When I 
received that telegram, when I feared for awhile 
that her brain might have given way, or some 
) tragedy might happen to her.in her flight, I felt as 
life and hope lay shattered and wrecked around 
me. Then, when I came to Paris, and found no 
trace of her, I almost went mad. I had been 
sure that she would go to her old preceptor. No 
one can ever know the agony I suffered, week 
after week, while-we sought for her in vain. At 
last, as you know, Monsieur Mazille, by the 
merest accident, found her dying in the streets, 
and brought: her here. You have saved more 
than one life in saving hers, doctor.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
I county endure no more. I had long been 
fully aroused and awake. My brain was never 
clearer than now. I had smiled to myself at 


first, at the eccentricities of the old French doc- : 


I have looked forward for 





He had sacrificed much for me ; I 
had sacrificed nothing for him. 

All my pride, all my resentment, was gone. I 
half rose from my pillow. | 

“Sir Edmund,” I said, feebly. ‘Sir Ed—” 

I never finished the word, for, at the sound 
of my voice, the figure at the head of the bed 
started forward. I reached out my arms, and 
in another moment, I was clasped to my hus- 
band’s heart. 

“Can you forgive me?” I whispered, faintly, 
with a great sob. 

‘Forgive you?’ His voice was choked, as 
he spoke. Mastering his emotion, he cried, 
kissing me again and again: ‘TI have nothing 
to forgive. I have only, and all the time, to 
thank God you are alive, and that I have found 
you.” 

That is all I remember. They told me, after- 
wards, that I fainted, and that, at -first, they 
feared I would never come to. Joy, you see, is 
sometimes almost as fatal as sorrow. 

When I regained my senses, there was no one 
in the room but the nurse, who, seeing me at- 
tempt to speak, put her finger toher lips. Weak 
as I was, however, dizzy as my poor brain re- 
mained, I managed to whisper, ‘Is ittrue? Or 
is it—all—a dream ?” 

“Tt is true, my lady. It is no dream. Sir 
Edmund will come, early to-morrow, if you are 
well enough to see him. He worships the very 
ground you tread on. That you may be well 
enough, you must drink this, without a word, 
and try to go to sleep.” She presented a 
draught, as she spoke, which I quaffed; with a 
sigh of blissful content, and then sank back, 
and, worn out as I was, fell asleep, almost be- 
fore touching my pillow. 

When I awoke, in the morning, the fresh, cool 
breeze was fluttering the lace curtains. On a 
table, near at hand, wasa vase, with a bouquet of 
rare flowers. Oh, how sweet everything seemed. 

The nurse was instantly at my bed-side. 

“You are quite yourself, to-day, my lady,” 
she said. ‘Your eye is bright; the wan look is 
gone from your face—and actually, yes, actu- 
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ally,” for I blushed with happiness at this praise, 
‘‘there is color in your cheeks. See what beau- 
tiful flowers. Sir Edmund sent them,’ and she 
brought the vase to my bed-side, for me to enjoy 
their fragrance more fully. ‘‘ When you have had 
some breakfast, and have got up, and are nicely 
dressed in that pretty wrapper there, we will 
have him in. Shan’t we, my lady ?” 

I have little more to tell. The interview with 
my husband, with its mutual explanations, is too 
sacred to describe. 

Two days later, when I was comparatively 
strong once more, my old preceptor, Monsieur 
Mazille, came to see me. 

“I would not come before, my dear,”’ he said, 
‘ because I knew you were still weak. But thank 
God all is well now. Mon Dieu! what achase you 
gave us, though. For weeks we did nothing but 


look for you. We had all the most expert detec- ; shadows. 


tives of Paris at work, but they could find no clue 
to your whereabouts. All they could discover 
was, that a girl resembling you had arrived at 
Paris the night but one after you left Verney 
Park; but the name sent to the police was not 
yours,” (I had given a false name, and passports, 
at that time, were required no longer,) ‘‘and the 
day after, you had changed your residence, and, 
in spite of their regulations, had managed to 
break the clue. I don’t think much, myself, of 
their vaunted police,’ said the old professor, 
snapping his fingers contemptuously. ‘Sir Ed- 
mund came on, too, and joined in the search. 
His headquarters were here, in the Hotel Bristol, 
and he spent money like water; but it was of no 
use. We began, at last, to despair, and to think 
you had gone somewhere else, when, one day, 
visiting your first lodgings in the Faubourg St. 








Antoine, or the lodgings the police had suggested 
might be yours, in hopes to pick up some ne- 
glected clue, I came on a crowd, near the well- 
known corner, with its little turreted house, close 
by where the Duke of Burgundy was assassinated, 
more than four hundred years ago. ‘A girl has 
fainted,’ said one, ‘and she looks starved, too.’4 
My heart gave a great bound, for my instinct 
told me it was you; and sure enough, it was our 
long-lost darling, and literally, literally, as we 
found, nearly starved to death.’”’ And the dear 
old man broke down in great sobs. 

‘NovemBer 10th. Nearly a year has passed since 
my last entry in this diary, I sit at my window, 
and look out over the green slopes of Verney 
Park, to where, in the moonlight, the deer steal 
out from under the great oaks, look about them 
timidly for a moment, and disappear in the 
Soft and low, on the still night air, [ 
hear, from an open casement in a side turret, 
the notes of a violin, and I recognize the touch 
of my old master, Monsieur Mazille, who, ever 
since my reconciliation with my husband, has 
lived with us here in England. The air he plays 
is so dreamy, the landscape is so vague, that I 
half think the whole is a shadow, and that I and 
my life are shadows too. 

But no! for at this instant a hand is laid ten- 
derly on my shoulder, a living voice chides me 
for sitting uncovered at the window in the night 
air, an arm glides around my waist, and a kiss 
falls, soft as a rose-leaf; on my brow. It is Sir 
Edmund. It is my husband. 

I look up.at him, and our eyes first, and then 
our lips, meet; and my soul murmurs within me, 
é* Yes, thank God, it is real... I am Our oF THE 
Suapow.” 





SINCE I SAW THER. » 


BY AURORA VANE. 


FLoWER-STARRED and perfume-laden 
Years have fled on shining wings, 
Since those days so fair, so radiant, 
In the freshness of the spring, 
When thy sweet smile won my fancy, 
And thy soft voice thrilled my heart, 
And we vowed that nought but heaven 
Wer should tear our souls apart. 


~ Ah! thy smile was like the blooming 

Of the flowers, fadeless, fair, 

That adorn the heavenly city 
With their beauty, rich and rare; 

And the memory of its brightness 
Soothes my weariness and pain 

In my dreaming, and the beauty 
Of the spring returns again. © 





Though stern fate for aye hath broken 
Cruelly all tender ties, 

Yet forever from its ashes, 
Phenix-like, doth hope arige. 

If we do our duty promptly, 
Ever through life’s shine and gloom, 

God will give us back the bright days 
Fraught with loveliness and bloom. 


If, perchance, thou first may wander 
O’er the tide of death’s dark sea, 
Where the shining portals open, 
Will you pause and wait for me: 
. That together we may enter 
In the mansions of the blest, , 
“Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest?” 
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DOLORES. 


BY PAULINE METCALF, 


Jack Dxviye had left Oxford; spent a season 
in London; had flirted in Paris: yet no woman 
had ever yet touched his heart. Nevertheless, 
he was engaged to be married. His father, old 
Lord Devine, and their next neighbor, Sir James 
Houghton, had put their heads together, and 
decided that Houghton Abbey and Devine Court 
lay too close together for the estates to be parted, 
end as Jack liked Miss Houghton, and thoroughly 
respected her, and had no special objection to 
the union of the estates, the engagement was 
settled. 

The wedding, however, was not to take place 
until Miss Houghton was twenty; so having a 
year and more of bachelor freedom before him, 
Jack went to the United States; hunted awhile 
in Colorado ; and finally drifted down to Mexico. 
Not the Mexico of to-day, however, with its army 
of engineers, its railroad and American inven- 
tions; but Mexico eight years ago, at that time 
as romantic a country as traveler could find. 

The last rays of the sun were dying in the 
west, as Jack found himself, late in January, on 
the Pasco de la Reforma, in the old city of 
Cortez. The wind came fresh from the moun- 
tains ; little twittering birds were seeking their 
nests in the old aqueduct; and carriages, filled 
with dark-eyed donnas, were beginning to roll 
over the uneven pavements. The cathedral 
clock sounded seven loud, deep strokes, startling 
4 flock of birds that were twittering on the tower, 
their little dark bodies defined against the pale 
yellow of the sky, flying upwards like sparks 
‘. @ forge. Groups of queer-garbed, heavy- 


eyed people passed on their way to the Plaza, 
where soon the stone seats would be filled with 
picturesque groups, slowly discussing the last 
_bull-fight, in soft, Mexican gutturals. 

Devine siuntered through the Pasco, past the 
queer, dignified old houses, each seeming older 


and more uncomfortable than its neighbor. The 
languid slumberous air seemed to act on his 
brain like some soft, soothing spell; each group, 
With its changing lights and shadows, each 
stately house, seeming to bear promise of some 
romantic history. The twilight was falling rap- 
idly. Overhead two or three stars shone with a 
soft gleam in the sky, that was of deep dusky- 
blue overhead, but showed pale silvery-yellow 
between the arches of the aqueduct. 





Suddenly, a man passing, stopped and looked 
earnestly at him. 

“Why, Devine,” he cried, and then Jack rec- 
ognized a young Ameri¢an with whom he had 
shot buffaloes in Colorado the year before. 

Questions and answers were rapidly exchanged, 
and after a stroll and friendly cigar together, 
they parted, Deyine haying first accepted Hel- 
mar’s invitation to go down into the country with 
him, to one of those old haciendas, that aye more 
like medisval feudal strongholds than nineteenth 
century houses, 

Early the next morning, therefore, they started. 
The light was just beginning to break over the 
the hills; and the trappings of their horses, 
heavy and cumbersome, clanked and flapped with 
every step. All day long they rode, save at 
noon, when a halt of a few hours was made 
under a group of dark-trunked Fremos trees. 
The rays of the sun seemed to come straight from 
above on the hot dusty road. The cactus flowers 
blazed like coals of fire, the dull, misty leaves 
making an effective setting for their burning 
beauty. The diligence passed them, heavy and 
lumbering, full of passengers bound for a Fiesta 
in the city: the women gay in bright red and 
blue dresses, the men with spurs, huge som- 
breros, and dark heavy faces. 

It was not until the moon was creeping up 
into the cloudless sky, that they saw the lights 
of the hacienda shining in the valley below. 
Entering the inner court or patio, Jack found 
himself presented to his host, Sefior Don José de 
Ramos, and was soon made to feel that the house 
and all it contained was at his disposal. When 
he went to bed, he had to pass along the corredor 
or gallery, the moonlight bringing in strong 
relief the pillars and vine shadows on the white 
floor; and he said to himself, ‘‘ How novel, how 
unreal: one scarcely knows where reality ends 
and dreams commence.” 

Early next morning, he was awakened by the 
sound of a woman’s voice singing a low plaintive 
melody, in the court below. Hastily dressing, 
he stole out into the gallery, and peeping through 
the screen of vines, saw a picture that he never 
afterwards forgot. 

Leaning against an old stone fountain, her 
head slightly upturned, stood a girl. And such 
a girl! She was not more than ator but it 
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was sixteen years spent under a southern sky. 
She was tall and slender, yet with a figure full 
and graceful; her face was a pale creamy tint, 
perfectly oval in form; she had: large, black- 
lashed gray eyes, and the full; curved red lips 
that painters give to Cleopatra; ‘and she stood 


there with that indolent grace of repose that you 


find only in Mexican or Creole women. . Nearly 
half a hundred doves from the granary tower 
were circling around her:. and*the. girl’s tall, 


slender, white-robed figure ; > ae green of 


the grass at her feet; the bac und of dark 
stone; the deep blue of the sky overhead; and 
the flashing wingstof the doves, all made a picture 
beautiful beyond deseription. 

A call, from within the;broad open door, made 
the girl drop the copper vessel that she held in 
her hands, and disappear. ‘‘ Who could she be?”’ 
Devine turned with a sigh. It was just in time 
to meet his friend Helmar, who was. leisurely 
strolling down the corridor, on his way to break- 
fast. / 

The dark-eyed girl did not appear here, and 
Jack began to think she was a stranger, but at 
dinner she came shyly in, and was presented as 
Sefiora Dolores Morela, the niece of the host, and, 
since his wife’s death, the head of the house. 

She disappeared directly after the meal; but 
Jack, seeing Helmar and Don José eager to begin 
their business discussion, strolled out to view the 
beauties of the night, and with the faint hope of 
meeting Dolores. The moon was not yet risen, and 
in the darkness he could only trace the outlines 
of the outlying buildings of the hacienda; but 
following the path that led from the general en- 
trance, he soon came to the wall that bounded 
the outer court, and here suddenly stumbled 


against a white figure that was leaning against }. 


one of the stone posts. 

Apologizing, he made some careless inquiries 
about the different features of the landscape, and 
after a visible effurt to conquer her shyness, 
Dolores offered to show him some of the beauties 
of the place. It was too dark to see her face, but 
the tall svelte figure, moving with perfect grace, 
and the soft low voice, had an indescribable 
charm for him, and aroused all his artistic en- 
thusiasm. He learned that her father had been 
a general during the Mexican war, and dying, 
had ieft her in her uncle’s care. Of her simple, 
uneventful life, she spoke frankly, betraying a 
combination of ignorance and innocence delight- 
ful to the blasé man of the world. 

Why need more be told? Before the week was 
ended, they had met four times in the gardens, 
a state of things only possible in this household, 
where Dolores was without the surveillance of an 


older woman, and Don José was too much occupied 
with Helmar and their business schemes to pay 
much attention to his dark-eyed niece and the 
handsome young Englishman. 

'» Brought up in the strictest seclusion, lovers a 
thing unknown, yet affectionate, eager, trusting, 
and passionate, love was a lesson easy for Dolores 
to learn. She invested Devine with the gifts and 
graces of a prince. He was the hero of all the 
tales of her youth. On his part, Jack felt that 
for the first time in his life, he was in love. On 
the gallery, in the hot sensuous morning, when 
the hammock swung lazily to and fro; in the 
saddle, during the long sunny afternoons, when, 
in dark habit and broad-leaf hat, she showed him 
fresh beauties of forest and stream; discovering 
to him her “swan’s nest among the reeds,” or 
leaning on the basin of the fountain, watching 
the moonbeams play upon the water, the light 
bringing out each curve of her perfect face, each 
soft gleam of the dark eyes. At all these times, 
in’ all these situations, she seemed to Jack the 
most beautiful creature he had ever seen, and he 
said more than he had ever meant to say to any 
woman, 

One evening, he found her dancing the Bolero 
on the lawn, with her little nieces, in the twilight, 
the last rays of sunlight lingering lovingly on 
her upturned face and uplifted arms, each motion 
a study for a painter. He watched the dance to 
its close before he spoke, for bad news had been 
brought to him that afternoon. A telegram, sent 
to the city, summoned him back to England. His 
father was ill; return was imperative. He must 
wake, he felt, from the dream he had been dream- 
> ing, and go back to reality. Yet he shrank from 
it, none the less. 

He came up to her, as she sank on the grass, 
flushed and panting from her rapid exercise; & 
faint color in her usually pale cheeks; soft lan- 
guor in her dark eyes. Never had she seemed 
so sweet, so desirable, as now, when he must 
leave her; when he must go, with love in his 
heart, yet love that his tongue must not speak. 

It did not take long to tell her of his tele- 
gram, and consequent change of plan, 

‘“ We start in the morning,’’ he said. .‘‘ News 
from England summons me home. I must say 
farewell,’ and, with an assumption of cheerful- 
ness, he added, “ Will you miss me, Dolores?” 

“Yes,” she said, simply, ‘<I shall miss you 
very much.’’ ad 

She turned, as she spoke, to walk back 
house. The faint flush had died from her gheeks, 


pallor. 





“My father is very ill,” he said, 
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her side, ‘‘and he is an old man; so I must 
go. We will start early in the morning—vwill 
you wish me God speed ?”’ 

She turned and put her soft hand in his. 

“ God speed,” she faltered, and then the dark 
eyes, too innocent to hide their secret, looked 
into his, and all thoughts of right or wrong were 
“whistled down the wind,” and he stooped and 
kissed her. : 

**T love vou, Dolores, I love you,’’ he cried. 

The wind sighed among the branches; some 
douds were drifting across the sky ; a storm was 
rising. She shivered slightly, and drew herself 
away. Lights were twinkling in the house; these 
reminded him how soon he must start. 

* Listen, Dolores,” he said. ‘‘ To-morrow, I 
must start for England. L.love you, dear, more 
than I ever thought to love; but—-I am engaged 
tobe married. Hush! don’t speak: Ef will go 
back; I will see her; I will tell her I have 


found a girl who has made me forget prudence 
_gnd honor, and whom I loved in spite of myself; 


and then, dear, I will return for you—for—for I 
love you, Dolores.” 

“No, you will not come back for.me, Mr. 
Devine,” said the girl, freeing herself with one 
strong effort, and rising to her full height. 
“You never will come for me.’’ She took a step 
forward, and the slim figure seemed to grow even 
taller. ‘‘Do you think,” she said, the low voice 
vibrating with passion, <‘do you think I am 
the kind of woman to rob another of her lover? 


‘Would you be happy if you broke your word 


and took me that:way? Do you think I.want a 
love that comes against the better judgment—a 
short-lived passion that will burn itself out in 
six months? I am young, Mr. Devine,” the girl 


went on, ‘“‘but I know what honor is, and I 
bever would break my word.’’ She held out her 








hand as she spoke. ‘‘Good-by, good-by,” she 
said, her breath coming quick and fast. 

He seized the hand, he poured out words of 
incoherent pleading, he declared again and again 
that he did,not love his promised wife. But 
Dolores was firm. Only once, when, stung by 
her coldness, he said, “‘ You act well, if you 
do not love me,” the white lips quivered, and 
the dark eyes turned to his upbraidingly ; and 
Jack knew, after that; how much she loved him; 
but knew also the firmness of her character, 
which, stronger’ than his'own, would sacrifice 
even love to its sense of right. 

They parted at the foot of the great staircase, 
and the next morning, Jack left long before day- 
light. The torches of the servants cast queer, 
flickering lights and shadows in the old court- 
yard; and Jack looked up, half hoping to see 
some signal, a wave of the hand perhaps, from 
the corridor. But though he saw nothing, 
Dolores was there watching, her face pale with 
tears; for she had not siept all night. 

At the City of Mexico, Jack found letters for 
him, When he reached England, it was to learn 
that his father was dead, and that he was now 
Lord Devine. Once, Jack wrote to Mexico, but 
he received no answer. So by the time the year 
of mourning was out, Catherine Houghton became 
Lady Devine. 

Men call them a happy couple. Well, per- 
haps they are—if contentment is happiness. But 
there is one spot in Jack’s heart that his wife 
nas never found , just as there is a sketch {n his 
desk which she has never geen. 

The latter is the picture of a girl, holding a 
copper dish in her hands, with white doves’ 
wings shining against the deep blug of a southern 
sky. A girl with soft dark eyes, and-a pale, pure 
face-—the girl he loved in Mexico. 
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So gay and light, her eyes so bright, 
They called her merry Kate ; 

You cared not what the hour of night, 
If she stood at the gate. 


“If you were racked on fortune’s wheel, 
She soothed with finest skill. 
Yet never were you made to feel 
Subject to her sweet will. 


ee a ne nes alle 
_ Goes all the weary day, 

“Brom early dawn to evening bells, 
‘With scarce a word to say. 


! 





On last Forefathers’ day, a ship, 
While coming up the sound, 

Bound homeward from an outward trip, 
Was wrecked, and all were drowned, 


A rumor flies, if it be true, 
The captain’s second mate, 

Who perished with that fated crew, 
‘Would soon have wedded Kate. 


However that, her smile is strange, 
And oft she droops her head; 
And if you note the weary change, 

Bhe-says the gift has fied. 
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Was sixteen years spent under a southern sky. 
She was tall and slender, yet with a figure full 
and graceful; her face was a pale creamy tint, 
perfectly oval in form; she had- large, black- 
lashed gray eyes, and the full; carved red lips 
that painters give to Cleopatra; ‘and she stood 
there with that indolent grace of fepose that you 
find only in Mexican or Creole women. . Nearly 
half a hundred doves from the granary tower 
were circling around her:. and‘the girl’s tall, 
slender, white-robed figure ; > ae green of 
the grass at her feet; the background of dark 
stone; the deep blue of the sky overhead; and 
the flashing wingstof the eves, all made a picture 
beautiful beyond deseription. 

A call, from within the broad open door, made 
the girl drop the copper vessel that. she held in 
her hands, and disappear. ‘‘ Who could she be?” 
Devine turned with a sigh. It was just in time 
to meet his friend Helmar, who was leisurely 
strolling down the corridor, on his way to break- 
fast. 

The dark-eyed girl did not appear here, and 
Jack began to think she was a stranger, but at 
dinner she came shyly in, and was presented as 
Sefiora Dolores Morela, the niece of the host, and, 
since his wife’s death, the head of the house. 

She disappeared directly after the meal; but 
Jack, seeing Helmar and Don José eager to begin 
their business discussion, strolled out. to view the 
beauties of the night, and with the faint hope of 
meeting Dolores. The moon was not yet risen, and 
in the darkness he could only trace the outlines 
of the outlying buildings of the hacienda; but 
following the path that led from the general en- 
trance, he soon came to the wall that bounded 
the outer court, and here suddenly stumbled 


against a white figure that was leaning against }. 


one of the stone posts. 

Apologizing, he made some careless inquiries 
about the different features of the landscape, and 
after a visible effort to conquer her shyness, 
Dolores offered to show him some of the beauties 
of the place. It was too dark to see her face, but 
the tall svelte figure, moving with perfect grace, 
and the soft low voice, had an indescribable 
charm for him, and aroused all his artistic en- 
thusiasm. He learned that her father had been 
a general during the Mexican war, and dying, 
had left her in her uncle’s care. Of her simple, 
uneventful life, she spoke frankly, betraying a 
combination of ignorance and innocence delight- 
‘ful to the blasé man of the world. 

Why need more be told? Before the week was 
ended, they had met four times in the gardens, 
a state of things only possible in this household, 
where Dolores was without the surveillance of an 





older woman, and Don José was too much occupied 
with Helmar and their business schemes to pay 
much attention to his dark-eyed niece and the 


handsome young Englishman. 


Brought up in the strictest seclusion, lovers 9 
thing unknown, yet affectionate, eager, trusting, 
and passionate, love was a lesson easy for Dolores 
to learn. She invested Devine with the gifts and 
graces ofa prince. He was the hero of all the 
tales of her youth. On his part, Jack felt that 
for the first time in his life, he was in love. (np 
the gallery, in the hot sensuous morning, when 
the hammock swung lazily to and fro; in the 
saddle, during the long sunny afternoons, when, 
in dark habit and broad-leaf hat, she showed him 
fresh beauties of forest and stream; discovering 
to him her ‘‘swan’s nest among the reeds,” or 
leaning on the basin of the fountain, watching 
the moonbeams play upon the water, the light 
bringing out each curve of her perfect face, each 
soft gleam of the dark eyes. At all these times, 


*in all these situations, she seemed to Jack the 


most beautiful creature he had ever seen, and he 
said more than he had ever meant to say to any 
woman. 

One evening, he found her dancing the Bolerm 
on the lawn, with her little nieces, in the twilight, 
the last rays of sunlight lingering lovingly on 
her upturned face and uplifted arms, each motion 
a study for a painter. He watched the dance to 
its close before he spoke, for bad news had been 
brought to him that afternoon. A telegram, sent 
to the city, summoned him back to England. His 
father was ill; return was imperative. He must 
wake, he felt, from the dream he had been drean- 
ing, and go back to reality. Yet he shrank from 
it, none the less. 

He came up to her, as she sank on the grass, 
flushed and panting from her rapid exercise; 9 
faint color in her usually pale cheeks ; soft lan- 
guor in her dark eyes. Never had she seemed 
so sweet, so desirable, as now, when he must 
leave her; when he must go, with love in his 
heart, yet love that his tongue must not speak. 

It did not take long to tell her of his tele- 
gram, and consequent change of plan, 

“We start in the morning,’’ he said, ‘‘ News 
from England summons me home. I must say 
farewell,’ and, with an assumption of. cheerful- 
ness, he added, ‘ Will you miss me, Dolores?” 

‘“‘Yes,”’ she said, simply, ‘“‘I shall mits you 
very much.” 

She turned, as she spoke, to walk back to the 
house. The faint flush had died from her cheeks, 
and the pale, pure face was almost ghastly in its 
pallor. 
«My father is very ill,” he said, mipea 
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her side, ‘‘and he is an old man; so I must 
go. We will start early in the morning—will 
you wish me God speed ?”” 

She turned and put her soft hand in his. 

“God speed,” she faltered, and then the dark 
eyes, too innocent to hide their secret, looked 
into his, and all thoughts of right or wrong were 
“whistled down the wind,” and he stooped and 
kissed her. . 

«I love vou, Dolores, I love you,” he cried. 

The wind sighed among the branches; some 
douds were drifting across the sky ; a storm was 
rising. She shivered slightly, and drew herself 
away. Lights were twinkling in the house; these 
reminded him how soon he must start. 

“Listen, Dolores,’ he said. ‘* To-morrow, I 





hand as she spoke. ‘‘Good-by, good-by,” she 
said, her breath coming quick and fast. 

He: seized the hand, he poured out words of 
incoherent pleading, he declared again and again 
that he did,not love his promised wife. But 
Dolores was firm. Only once, when, stung by 
her coldness, he said; *‘ You act well, if you 
do not love me,” the white lips quivered, and 
the dark eyes turned to his upbraidingly ; and 
Jack knew, after that; how much she loved him; 
but knew also the firmness of her character, 
which, stronger’ than his'own, would sacrifice 
even love to its sense of right. 

They parted at the foot.of the great staircase, 
and the next morning, Jack left long before day- 
light. The torches of the servants cast queer, 


must start for England. -Ilove you, dear, more} flickering lights and shadows in the old court- 


than I ever thought to love; but-—I am engaged 


tobe married. Hush! don’t speak, I will go 


back ; I will see her; I will tell her I have 
found a girl who has made me forget prudence 


_and honor, and whom I loved in spite of myself; 
and then, dear, I will return for you—for—for I 
love you, Dolores.’ 

“No, you will not. come back for me, Mr. 
Devine,”’ said the girl, freeing herself with one 
strong effort, and rising to her full height. 
“You never will come for me.’’ She took a step 
forward, and the slim figure seemed to grow even 
taller. ‘Do you think,’’ she said, the low voice 
vibrating with passion, <‘do you think I am 
the kind of woman, to rob another of her lover? 


‘Would you be happy if you broke your word 


and took me that way? Do you think I want a 
love that comes against the better judgment—a 
short-lived passion that will burn itself out in 
six months? Iam young, Mr. Devine,” the girl 
_went on, “but I know what honor is, and I 
-Rever would break my word.” She held out her 





yard; and. Jack looked up, half hoping to see 
some signal, a wave of the hand perhaps, from 
the corridor. But though he saw nothing, 
Dolores. was there watching, her face pale with 
tears; for she had not siept all night. 

At the City of Mexico, Jack found letiers for 
him, When he reached England, it was to learn 
that his father was dead, and that he was now 
Lord Devine. Once, Jack wrote to Mexico, but 
he received no answer. So by the time the year 
of mourning was out, Catherine Houghton became 
Lady Devine. 

Men call them a happy couple. Well, per- 
haps they are—if contentment is happiness. But 
there is one epot in Jack’s heart that his wife 
has never found, just as there is a sketch {n his 
desk which she has never seen. 

The latter is the picture of a girl, holding a 
copper dish in her hands, with white doves’ 
wings shining against the deep blug of a southern 
sky. A girl with soft dark eyes, and-a pale, pure 
face-—the girl he loved in Mexico, 
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So gay and light, her eyes so bright, 
They called her merry Kate ; 

You cared not what the hour of night, 
If she stood at the gate. 


“If you were racked on fortune’s wheel, 
She soothed with finest skill. 
Yet never were you made to feel 
Subject to her sweet will. 


Sih thes cra cet these pleading spette 
' Goes all the weary day, 
| Brom early dawn to evening bells, 
With scarce a word to say. 
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On last Forefathers’ day, a ship, 
While coming up the sound, 

Bound homeward from an outward trip, 
Was wrecked, and all were drowned, 


Arumor flies, if it be true, 
The captain’s second mate, 

Who perished with that fated crew, 
Would soon have wedded Kate. 


However that, her smile is strange, 
And oft she droops her head ; 

And if you note the weary change, 
She-says the gift has fled. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1881 nn ili deme; Gagan Sn Cie Olin af he EAenten ay 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A rew hours after Huestice Young left Wash- 
aning’s lodgings, the old chief passed through 
his granddaughter’s room. When she heard his 
footsteps, the girl turned her face to the window 
and looked out, that she might conceal the flush 
of great joy that had made its heaven in her 
face ; but the attitude, and one glance at her pro- 
file, were enough to urge forward a purpose 
which was literally driving him on to the com- 
pletion of a destiny from which every thought 
of his brain and impulse of his heart rose up in 
earnest revolt. 

This old man had made a promise in his earlier 
manhood, which he was now about to complete, 
at the cost of everything that had been made 
dear to him in life. Out-of his savage creed, he 
had brought the one great element of truth, pure 
and simple, as it is seldom found in civilized 


life, or among his people, now that half-civiliza- 
tion has taught them how to deceive. 

Pale with emotion, and trembling in all his 
aged limbs, as fear could never have shaken 
him, the old man passed through the room in 
silence, and, descending to the street, walked to 


the door of General ‘Noei’s mansion. When he 
stood before the colored person who held cone 
mand in the @all, that functionary seemed to hes- 
itate, and was about to announce that his master 
was out, or engaged; but Washaning quietly 
passed him, as if unconscious of all impediment, 
and made his way into the library, where the 
general was busy among his papers. 

The Senator arose, as his strange guest en- 
tered, a little surprised; but more than cour- 
teous in his reception of the old chief. 

*‘T am glad you have come,” he said, resign- 
ing his own easy-chair, and helping himself to 
another.. ‘‘I have been wishing to see you again 
—for our first interview has, brought back so 
many thoughts of that one period in my life, 
that I am anxious to know more.” 

“It is that you may know more that I have 
eome,” said. Washaning, seating himself, and 
turning his eyes full upon the general; ‘the 
time has come when there must be no secrets 


between us.” 
(298) 


Noel was surprised, both by the words and the 
deep feeling that shook the old man’s voice. He 
had known something of the Indian character in 
his early life, but never had witnessed in any 
savage, emotion so impossible of repression. 

‘¢ Tt is a painful subject, both for you and me, 
I have been dwelling on it, during the past few 
weeks, with more sorrow than you will perhaps 
believe. Those few months taken out of my 
life have always seemed a period set apart from 
my real existence—I was a very unhappy man; 
misunderstood, even persecuted, by my own peo- 
ple—a desperate man, thwarted in my affections, 
disgusted: with public life, ready to bury mysélf 
forever in the deepest wilderness. It was fortu- 
nate for me that, in this mood, I fell into the 
best phases of your life beyond the borders—that 
I could slake the ambition thwarted by my own 
people, on the war-path, and share the free wisdom 
of your council-fires. In the deep wilderness I 
found one friend, strong enough and willing to 
live with me through the brief season of mai- 
ness that had driven me to the woods, and aid 
me with his wiser counsel, when the whirlwind 
of excitement had spent itself, and a longing for 
useful action came slowly back.” 

Here, General Noel, who had yielded to the 
kindly impulses of his nature, till a mist came 
? into his eyes, and his voice had some of the elo- 
¢ quence that had made him a power in the Senate, 
leaned forward and grasped Washaning’s hand 
{between both his, full of gratitude, that some 
$ times does live, in spite of obligations, even with 
; our public men. 

But the old chief’s hand lay cold as ice in his 
grasp. 

“You made me a chief of the most powerful 
tribe of 7 people—next to yourself in conse 
quence.” 

The old man bent his head: 

‘‘When I became insanely in love with your 
savage life, ready to outride and outfight the 
bravest of your braves on the plain or the war- 
path, you kept me by your side, checked the mad 
fever in my veins, made me remember what was 
good in the people I had left, held me back from 


the perdition I was ready to plunge into. I say 
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oe 
to you here, Washaning, what I have often wished 
that you might know—if I am anything to my 
country now, if I have ever had the serene hap- 
piness of a home, of love, of children, and of power 
among the people of my own race, it was your 
kindness, your wisdom, that gave them to me; 
for to all these things I went into the world again 
achanged and a better man for having known 
jou.” 

' Washaning wrung his hand slowly but firmly 
from the general’s grasp. 

“There was one thing more that I gave you,” 
he said, in a voice so low and hoarse, that a man 
six feet away could not have heard him, 

Noel lifted both hands deprecatingly. 

“IT know! I know!” 

“J gave you my heart, my soul, the very blood 
in my veins.”’ 

“There is no need that you should say this; I 
feel it more keenly than you can.” 

“More keenly than I can ?’’ 

Washaning broke off here, and a faint bitter 
smile stole across his lips, 

“No; I should not have said that; she was all 
the world to you—and to me. Oh, believe it, for all 
that time your daughter was dear to me as my own 
life. I loved her! I loved her!, In all the mad- 
ness of my fever, she was closer to my heart than 
any woman ever has been or ever can be. Had 
she lived, not even the woman who had seemed 
to fling away my love, and thus had driven me 
into the wilderness, could have separated us, for 
she was my wife, my own most beloved wife— 
the. brightest and most enthralling creature that 
ever lured a man out of his misery. 

Washaning’s eyes filled with tears, those slow 
tears that never fall but touch the beholder with 
inexpressible mournfulness, He reached out his 
hand, grateful for the deep feeling with which 
Noel had regarded even the memory of his 
Indian wife. 

**She was my only child, and she loved you.’? 

“ But in that I was blameless. You may have 
thought.that I took advantage of your kindness 
to win her, but I had no such design at any time. 
Her love was given to me as rain falls upon the 
leaves of a parched tree. Under its influence, 1 
felt the passions that another woman’s seeming 
scorn had'trampled down, starting into life again 
with the reaction of more intense vitality. I tell 
you, Washaning, that no man of your race, or 
mine, ever loved a woman better than I loved 
your daughter, when you gave her to me—not 
as other chiefs received their wives, but accord- 

ing to the laws of my own nation. You insisted 
upon that, but I would not have taken her in any 
ober way.” y 


“No; it could not have been otherwise with 
a child of mine. Some few things I had learned 
among your people. The laws of marriage, that 
sanctify the love of one man and one woman, were 
apart ofthem. In every sense of the word, my 
daughter was your wife. It could not have been 
otherwise.” 

“Nor did I ever wish it. When the wild de- 
sire for savage life lost its picturesqueness, and 
the forcevof old associations grew stronger and 
stronger upon me, this'one love kept me among 
you; and it might have been so always, had I not 
heard that enemies I had left behind were black- 
ening my fame, and even explaining my retreat 
from the world. by assaults on the reputation of 
a lady, blameless in everything of which they ac- 
cused her. I had formed no resolution to leave 
your people, least of all to abandon my wife. At 
times, I had indeed thought that she might be 
won, even with your consent, to come with me 
into my own world, where she would have found 
no unworthy position, and share with me such 
fortune as exertion might earn; and when I left 
the tribe and came eastward so suddenly, it was 
with the full intention of preparing a home: for 
her among my own people. For this purpose I 
remained away longer than the time in which I 
had promised to return. By persistent energy 
I had reinstated myself, and silenced the slan- 
derers of an innocent woman. In one week I 
should have been on my way across the Missis- 
sippi, when your letter reached me. One linein 
it was enough—my wife was dead.’’ 

As Noel said this, his arms fell upon the table, 
his head sank upon them, and, for a time, the 
papers littered there shook to the trembling of 
his frame, as if 2 sudden gust from the open win- 
dow were stirring them, As this strange passion 
of grief swept over the man, Washaning sat re- 
garding him with wistful interest; then there 
came into his eyes a look of compassion that 
softened the entire face, as he leaned gently for- 
ward and touched Noel on the head, as he might 
have reassured a son of his own. 

Noel felt the touch, and lifted his face. 

“Tell. me about her—tell me everything; 1 
had not the courage toask before. Did she speak 
of me often?” » 

“ At first, very often—how could she help it? 
Were you not. the very breath of her life ?’’’ 

‘+ At first—only at, first?” 

‘* After she saw the letter that came to you, in 
which you were called upon to go back, in order 
that slanders regarding some lady you had loved 
might be refuted, and she knew that, in re- 
sponse to it, you had gone back, she never spoke 
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‘She saw that letter ?’’ 

“You had left it carelessly in her lodge.” 

‘¢Great heavens! and she believed it was only 
that which took me into the world again?” 

‘¢ What else could she think ?” 

“But I wrote—I expiained.’’ 

‘«She never got the letter. No word from you 
came back to the nation, until she had been taken 
from it.. Day after day she watched and waited. 
If a traveler came to the tribe, she was restless 
and burning with fever till it was certain that he 
brought no tidings from you. Then she would 
sink into despondency till another came, all the 
while growing thinner and whiter, till she wan- 
dered about her lodge like some ghost, seeking 
the way to its far-off hunting-grounds. We strove 
to cheer her, to bring her back to life; we told 
her that in the spring-time you would be sure to 
come, and take her out among the prairies, where 
she could visit other tribes, and learn for herself 
how grand and large the world was; but it was 


like promising rain to the thirsty earth when’ no. 


cloud is in the sky. She did not believe us, and, 
without faith, what is love but a pain?” 

“‘Great heaven! and what is pain compared 
to this?’ cried Noel, starting from his chair, 
seizing the linen on his bosom with a grip of 
agony, and pressing his hand hard against his 
chest. ‘That all this should be, and I not know 
it. Goon! goon! I can bear it now.” 

The excited man threw himself back in the 
chair he had left, and let his hands fall loose and 
powerless over the carved lions’ heads that-stood 
out, open-jawed, from the cushioned arms ; drops 
of moisture stood on his upper ‘lip and forehead. 
For once, all the strength of his manhood was 
gone. He could but listen, and gird himself to 
suffer and be still: Washaning did not speak ; 
he saw the anguish his words had given, and 
would gladly have softened it; but worse was yet 
to come, and the old man hesitated. 
~« * Well?” said Noel, weary with pain, ‘‘ well?” 

“In this way,” said the old man, scarcely 
above his breath; ‘‘she faded out of life, sad, 
quiet, and never complaining, for she had all of 
her mother’s sweet gentleness, until her child 
was born.” 

“‘Herchild? Herchild? Old man, what are 
you speaking of? How dare you attempt ‘to put 
this new agony on me? Oh, it is worthy of a 
savage—of a savage that, in the secret of his in- 
telligence, has learned more cruel torture for the 
_ soul than pine torches and tomahawks ever gave 
to the body. I will not submit to have my heart 
hacked to pieces in this way.” 

Again, Noel was on his feet, fierce with rage. 
He fully believed that the old chief found a bar- 





barous pleasure in mocking him ; but Washaning 
sat in his chair, more calm than he had beep 
during the whole conversation. That which he 
would rather have died than say had been 
uttered; the secret that must separate himself 
from Washanee was in the keeping of another, 
He had nothing to guard now, and the last hope 
of his life had merged in that one sentence. 

‘It was this I came to say to you,”’ he said, 
with gentle firmness. ‘Reflect a moment, and 
you will find that if there is torture for anyone, 
it is for me—who in saying this give up my only 
child to you and your people a second time and 
forever.” 

The old man’s voice faltered with these Inet 
words. He d that t to comprehend 
entirely the awful chasm they had cut through 
his life. His face grew more and more ashen, 
His eyes, usually so bright and piercing, were 
half closed; he'leaned back in his chair, for the 
moment a poor, helpless old man, bereft of every- 
thing. Yet there was a gleam of pity in his face 
for that other man, who stood with one clenched 
hand pressed down upon the table like iron, asking 
questions with his eyes that his lips were pow- 
erless to utter. Slowly, Washaning could see 
that with him the truth was forcing itself into 
belief. A strange wild brightness came into 
those questioning eyes. The firmly-closed mouth 
parted a little; he stood up more firmly, and 
folded beth arms over his bosom. 

“If this is not savage cruelty, it is more than 
Christian kindness,’ he said. ‘ Have pity on 
me, Washaning. My old friend, have pity on 
me. This child of mine—is she living?” 

“ She is living.” 

“And I have seen her?” 

‘¢ Yes, you have seen her.” 

“That wild beautiful creature—unlike her 
mother, but with all the subtle influence of her 
beauty. That it was which touched meso. I 
remember when she came and seemed ready to 
kneel at my feet, I longed to take her in my 
arms and hold her there. Something in the 
voice, in the softer glance of her eyes—how can I 
tell in what the influence lay? Then, it seemed to 
shame the dignity of my.age. Now, it only brings 
back the sweetest memories of my youth. Wash- 
aning, my old friend, I think you have made 
me, in one short hour, the happiest and most 
miserable man alive; but all this bewilders me— 
I cannot realize that this girl is mine—that she 
comes like some angel out of my youth to bless 
me. ‘I did not think that anything could so lift 
me out of the common groove of life, and throw 
me back into the romance of those old days. But 
you do not speak. I forgot how much. this reve- 
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Jation must have cost you; tell me that it is not 
so very hard as it seems; and remember she is 
yours, yet. yours as well as mine. We will con- 
sult together, and try to make her happy between 
ys. You have known her longest, and shall point 
out the way.” 

Washaning did not answer. The heart lay 
heavy as lead in his bosom. This man’s new- 
born joy seemed a mockery of his own bereave- 
ment. t 

Still, General Noel walked up and down the 
yoom, uttering snatches of the thoughts that 
went swaying to and fro in his mind at random ; 
for as yet there had been no time given him for 
reflection, and he was only possessed with a 
romantic idea of the truth. After awhile, the 
keen intellect of the man would suggest many 
doubts and obstacles that must be very diffi- 
mult to reconcile with his way of life or the am- 
bitious projects that grow and thrive in the paths 
of great leaders, to which the most sacred affec- 
tions are sometimes made subservient. But the 
time for this had not yet arrived, and for awhile 
this proud and most aspiring man gave himself 
up to the happiness of a great surprise that had 
no calculation in it. 

“Now,” he said; seating himself again, and 
wondering 4 little at Washaning’s continued de- 


pression, ‘‘ I can bear to listen to all you can tell 


meof my wife. In dying, did she send me no 
message of love—nothing by which I may know 
that she was thinking of me kindly, at last?’ 

“Yes, she sent many a message of affection, 
and some wishes regarding her child; but seem- 
ingly with little hope that they would ever reach 
you.” bow 

“Tell me what she. said of the child. The 
rest I cannot bear, just mow, especially if it 
is sorrowful; you can’ give it to me by-and- 
by, when we are morecalm. But the child—this 
strange, beautiful girl—tell ‘me all that she said, 
all that you know about her. Were you carry- 
ing,out her wishes in keeping me ignorant of her 
daughter’s birth ?” 

“Yes; it was her wish that Washanee should 
remain with the Cherokees, and hold her place 
as the daughter of a chief among them. With 
her dying hands she laid the infant in my bosom, 
and’ gave her to me entirely. Still, because of 
the white blood in her veins, and the traditions 
brought by her mother from the east, the wish 
that her child should know something of civil- 
ized life was strong within her, and I promised 
that when Washanee should approach woman’s 
estate, and might wish to know soinething of her 
grandmother’s people, I would bring her here 
among them, and having educated her befit- 





tingly, allow her free choice of the race she 
might prefer to live with.” 

“This promise you have now performed, and 
the girl is in a position to meke her own seleo- 
tion. That may bring some conflict of wishes 
between you and me. Of course, I shall wish 
my daughter to remain with me, while you, I 
fear, would prefer to have her a sort of wild 
princess of the prairies. I can hardly question 
that her choice will bein favor of the mother’s 
race.” 

“Tt is already made,” answered Washaning, 
in a low voice, so full of pain that it disturbed the 
man who listened to it; ‘* but for that I should 
not have been here, and you might never have 
known of the daughter I have just given up. 
Had Washanee been ‘true to'our people, and con- 
tent to accept the life followed by her grand~- 
mother, she would have held the place of a queen 
over all the Cherokee tribes, with an endowment 
of wealth that labor and thrift will yet win 
from our lands, and under the harvests that 
agriculture will give us when our people learn 
that labor can be made more honorable than 
fighting. I know that vast resources of wealth 
are lying, which even the wise men of your great 
nation are but just beginning to comprehend. . 
When the power of science can be brought to 
bear upon the resources of the wilderness, 3 
chief of the Cherokees will hold no despicable 
dominion.” 

«And all this my girl is willing to surrender 
that'she may live here, with her father,”’ said 
Noel, with so much exultation in his voice that 
the Indian shrunk from it as if the point of a 
knife had entered his bosom. It was hard to 
hear the young creature who had been a part of 
his own life thus claimed by another, almost 
while the breath of sacrifice was on his lips. 

‘As yet; Washanee does not know that she 
has a father living,” he answered. 

Noel’s countenance fell. 

‘Then, under what influence has she made 
her choice? I cannot understand.” 

Washaning hesitated ; a fine sense of honor, 
and that finer delicacy which hesitates to touch 
the secrets of » woman’s heart, kept him silent 
regarding Huestice Young. ‘ 

“Something there must be that could induce 
a girl to give up so much that she thinks herself 
born to, besides an intense love of society as 
she finds it here,” continued Noel, rendered sus- 
picious by the old man’s hesitation. 

‘* Washanee will be called upon to make no 
sacrifice, except that of her nationality—and— 
the:old man who has loved her so.” 

It was difficult for the chief to maintain’ the 
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stoicism of his race ds he said this, and General 
Noel, having once givén'way to a burst: of nat- 
ural feeling, was quite uzwilling to resume the 
excitement which had shaken him.so completely 
out of his usual dignified poise. 

‘“* This wealth underneath your lands,”’ he said, 
hurriedly: ‘I can imagine its nature; these 
mineral deposits are making some stir among our 
speculators. I fancy you are not the only man 
who holds the secret of ‘their existence. Very 
likely this new treaty the Government is busy 
about has its foundation. in something of the 
kind, Caleb Stewart was here this’ morning, 
anxious to get my influence. I begin to under- 
stand. But all this, if it can be saved from the 
harpies, will only affect; my daughter’s interest if 
she returns to the Cherokee natiomand marries 
one of its chiefs.” 

There was a faint tone of displeasure in the 
question, that brought 4 flash‘either of resent- 
ment or scorn into the old man’s glance. 

‘¢ Washanee will not depend upon the property 
of her nation for a dower that should satisfy: 
the greed or ambition even of a white man,’’ he 
said, ‘‘The secrets which science can help us 
to discover have been revealed to me many 
years ago. All that time, I have known how to 
force gold and other precious things from the 


© hiding-places of nature, and to secure them for 
her, in spite of the power of treaties or the 
rapacity of traders. This treasure was found in 
the great wilderness far westward of the Chero- 


kee lands or any other reservation. It is mine, 
and Washanee is the only living creature that 
has my blood in her veins. She will not count 
among you white people as a beggar.” - 

General Noel colored almost angrily. He knew 
that the selfishness of his thoughts had been 
read, and a vague feeling of antagonism began to 
throw a chill over the romantic excitement, that 
was already fast subsiding in this successful man 
of the world. 

Washaning felt this; and rose to depart. The 
strain upon his nerves had been terrible, and, as 
he. went downstairs, the potentate in the hall 
remarked to himself that the chief had seemed to 
get a stoop in his shoulders since he went up. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

A page, whe had been loitering near the door 
of the Senate chamber, came up to Huestice 
Young’s desk, and presented a card, on which was 
a lady’s name, and two or three words, urging 
reasons for an interview: This was Young’s first 
session, and he had not yet learned the polite 
way of being rude to any woman. So he took 
the ecard, and went out, rolling it carelessly be- 





tween his thumb and fingers; for he obeyed the 
summons with great hesitation, and just a sor 
of grudge against the sender, because of the scorn 
she had once brought upon him from Constance 
Noel. 

Mrs. Camp was waiting for him in the library, 
She had drawn a chair to one of the tables, and 
with a grandly illustrated book before her, wag 
so oecupied by one of the pictures, that Young 
supposed himself unnoticed, till he stood close 
beside her.’ Then she gave a little start, uttered 
an exclamation of tender delight, and reached 
forth’ her hand, with the timid grace of a child, 

* You are so kind to have come; I hardly ex- 
pected. it, for you must have found me awfully 
troublesome of late; but really, things do hap- 
pen so, that, now and then, one has need of all 
of one’s friends.” 

Young made some suitable reply. Though he 
had no regard for this graceful little butterfly, it 
was difficult to repress her flatteries, or really 
dislike'a creature who embodied intangible ca- 
resses in all her seemingly careless words, 

*« People are looking at us, and will think all 
sorts of things; besides, they have such artful 
ways of gliding up to listen. Suppose we take 
a little turn in the park. Greenaugh’s Washing- 
ton is always a good excuse—the white monster’ 
—though some people pretend to like him, now 
that he is out of doors.” 

. As she spoke, Mrs. Camp took up her parasol, 

and, without seeking further approval of her 
plan; led the way out of the library, and across 
the rotunda into the park, then crowded with 
fine old. forest trees, and carpeted with turf, 
green as emeralds, on which the statue of Wash- 
ington sat enthroned like'a colossal god. 

A garden-seat was near the statue, in which 
Mrs. Camp placed herself, partially concealed 
from the Capitol by the branches of ‘an elm tree, 
that swayed between her and the marble build- 
ing, like floating banners. She understood the 
capabilities of the position well, having tested 
every place in the park, at one time or another, 
with great ciroumspection ; ‘for, butterfly as she 
was, Mrs. Camp had a sharp eye for’ business, 
and when there was no convenient shade, could 
manceuvre her parasol with such dexterity, that 
few people ever saw her face, unless such in- 
spection was perfectly agreeable to her. 

Just now she opened her pink ’parasol, and 
held it up, like a flower, in the! cool: shadow of 
the elm, advanced: a’ dainty: foot out upon the 
turf, and huddled the folds of her dress together, 


that the young man might find a place by her 


side. 





 Isn’tit delightfully pleasant?” she said, tara” 
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ing the ivory handle of her parasol in her hand 
till pink shadows fluttered like rose-leaves all 
around her. ‘I hope you find it so; for I 
am awfully anxious that you should be good- 
patured, and do everything I want. Will you, 
now ?° 

“T am afraid that must depend on the merit 
of the thing you may happen to want,’’ said 
Young, flattered, in spite of himself. 

« Don’t—don’t—nobody*says such things to 
me. So long as a dear friend asks for a thing— 
and the friend a lady—what is the use of talk- 
ing about merit? That lies in doing just as she 
wishes, and you are going to do that—I know 
you are !? 

Here Mrs. Camp laid her hand, cased in prim- 
rose gloves, caressingly on the young man’s arm, 
who allowed it to rest there, much to the lady’s 
disgust. 

“You have not yet teld me what you want,” 
hesaid, smiling down upon her, a little loftily ; 
for though he had no idea of permitting her 
infantine pretence to control his judgment, this 
sort of thing was rather agreeable to him than 
otherwise—a state of mind he excused to himself 
by a belief that he was studying character. 

“Well, if I must tell you—dear me, how I 
hate it—nothing but a wish to help these poor 
savages would have induced me to-ask favors of } 
ahyone—most of all, of you” 

“Why not of me, if I have the right to grant 
them ?”’ 

“Qh, I can’t begin to tell—only it would be 
easier to speak to anyone else in the wide world, 
but T always have been, and always shall be, a 
martyr to friendships, and these Cherokee Indians 
really are in such need of help from the Gov- 

‘ emment, their lands are so barren, you know, 
and game is getting awfully scarce. Their best 
friends cannot make out how they will live if 
this treaty does not go through.” 

“Ah! it is the Cherokée' treaty you are anx- 
ious about. I had no idea that you could be 
interested in that,”’ said Young, really surprised. 

“Tnterested—oh, ‘nd! how could. I be inter- 
ested? It is ‘only the poor Indians I am think- 
ing of ; there is so much civilization among them 
ilready—if, they only had a large tract of land 
given them further west, and money down, with 
annuities and such things, it would be a' good 
thing for the Government as well; for people 
could be found to buy the land they give up; and 
everybody would be satisfied.” 

~" You seem to have given the subject a great 
deal of consideration.” 

Oh, yea; when I set my heart'on a thing, it 





makes’ me quite energetic, and I have just. tor- 


mented’ it With these poor Cherokees. Indeed, 
if sométhing is not done for them, I shall be 
tempted to-go out as a missionary—”’ 

“You—a missionary !’’ exclaimed Young, 
laughing. 

“A missionary of education. I’m not gaod 
enough for anything more than that; but what 
little I can do‘is no more than my duty. That is 
my excuse for appealing to you.” 

«‘ But the treaty is not yet before the Senate.” 

“No; but it will be—that is, if you are kind, 
and help it along, just the least bit in the world. 
The treaty is all arranged. I happen to know 
that ; for there is a charming young Indian in 
the delegation, who tells me everything—so pic- 
turesque! They call him Gray Hawk—a sort of 
bronze Jupiter, and the second chief of the 
whole nation. He is ready to sign the treaty, 
and so are all the rest, except one old man, & 
chief above them all, who is obstinate as a mule, 
and threatens to thwart the whole thing. A 
spare old man, who stands upright as a dart, and 
has any amount of fire in his eyes. I saw you 
speaking to him at Mrs. Forbes’ reception, and 
people say you visit his lodgings, and could 
influence him to anything. If you only would 
persuade him to sign the treaty, and then help 
get it through the Senate !”’ 

Young arose from’ his seat, and stood looking 
down upon the pretty temptress, smiling, but in- 
wardly offended. He knew that resentment 
would be quite thrown away on a creature like 
that, and only said: 

“I understand what you wish sufficiently 
now.” 

She looked up, and her blue eyes were full of 
sharp questioning. Then, after a moment’s hes- 
itation, she said, slowly, and with downcast 
eyes: 

“The lands will be taken'up by a company, 
more than eager to help the Indians. The Gov- 


‘ernment will lose nothing, and I am told there 


are choice bits, worthless for cultivation, and ab- 
solutely of no value to the poor savages, out of 
which’ those who help the thing forward can 
make fortunes.” 

“Ah!” said Young, ‘I understand.” 

“ And yow will help us?’ questioned the lady, 
breathless with anxiety.‘ 

**T will not permit myself to answer you now. 
There is an important measure before the Senate. 
Pray excuse me.”’ 

The young statesman’s voice trembled. He 


had not learned to receive such propositions as 
‘ these from female lips without loathing ; but nei- 


ther could he force himself to rebuke the merce- 
nary temptress ‘as slie deserved; so he went 
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away, wondering if this creature could belong to 
the same sex as Constance Noel, and the noble- 
hearted young savage to whom he had that day 
engaged himself. 

After he was gone, Mrs. Camp sat some time 
under the elm tree, anxiously doubtful of her 
success with the young Senator, but so self-sus- 
tained in her vanity, that, after a few minutes’ 
reflection, she felt quite sure that her object had 
been attained. 

‘Of course, he had to look indignant, or in- 
tensely unconscious. They all do—but when I see 
him next, he will tell me that he has done my be- 
hest, all out of regard for me. If there is wrong 
in it, I must take the blame, being irresistible, 
even when his conscience is concerned, So I 
readily take the thing on my own. shoulders— 
another sin more or less makes so little differ- 
ence, I do not mind it.” 

As Mrs, Camp sat there under the pink and 
green shadows, a man came stealing around the 
statue of Washington, as if he had been some 
time behind the ponderous pedestal, and seated 
himself beside her. 

“T thought that you; would be somewhere 
about,” she said, drawing the foot so long on 
exhibition under her skirts ; for she was rather 
tired of the pose, and knew that it was too fa- 
miliar for effect on the man who had placed him- 
self beside her. 

«* Well,’’ said Stewart, searching her face with 
his bold black eyes. _ ‘‘ Well?”’ 

«*What do you think?’ she answered, closing 
her parasol, and smoothing the silk with her 
gloved hand. ‘ DoI look like a woman that could 
fail ?”’ 

‘* You look like an angel.” 

*¢ There, there !”’ : 

* Well, like a charming woman—just what you 
are. So you have brought the young orater to 
terms? Tell me all about it,” 


‘Not here,” answered the lady, glancing to- ;- 


ward the Capitol. 

‘* Why not?’ questioned Stewart, hurt in his 
vanity, though his preference for the woman 
had almost reached a stage of dislike, ‘*‘ Why 
not? You. have been sitting with that Senator 
fellow. half an hour, in full view of the Capitol, 
and all the swarms that hive in it.’’ 

“‘ Not quite; the elm branches screen one. a 
little; besides, that is different. To, be seen 
chatting cosily with a leading Senator. bespeaks 

_ intimacy, and a certain amount.of influence ; but 
you—well, never mind. Call on me an hour 
hence.” 

Here Mrs. Camp opened her parasol and saun- 
tered away from her half-baffled coadjutor. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tere is nothing that can arouse the temper 
of a proud man more completely than the insuk 
to his honor offered in a base proposal. When 
Young left Mrs. Camp, hot blood had mounted tg 
his face, and he trod the earth as if he longed to 
stamp upon it. 

“This to me—to me!’’ broke aloud from hig 
lips. ‘‘ But that she is a woman, and a weak one, 
I could have given back insult forinsult. Thank 
Heaven that I had the grace to refrain; but if 
it hed been a man—if it had only been a man” 

Even in his seat, the remembrance of thig 
sweetly-worded proposal unfitted him for the 
business of the Senate, and he sat there preocew 
pied, with a flush of shame about the eyes, and 


; his firm mduth set in growing anger, that any- 


one should have dared, to so palter with his in 
tegrity. 

When he reached home, after the session, this 
feeling was strong upon him. The week had 
been full of excitement for him. Doubt, self 
condemnation, and a sense of honor struggling 
against the inner consciousness of a love that 
must be sacrificed, had sometimes almost shaken 
the strength of his manhood. With a firm will 
he had silenced this chaos of feeling, taken his 
resolution, and given himself up to the calm of 
fixed destiny. But ‘now this, groveling insult, 
offered from the smiling lips of a woman, had 
thrown his whole nature into revolt, and when 
a knock came to the door of his room, he ar 
swered it impatiently, and looked toward the en- 
trance as if he expected the intrusion of some 
new enemy. 

But all this changed when he saw Washaning 
standing on the threshold, no longer erect, no 
longer keen-eyed, but with that dull, heavy look © 
of sadness'in his face and whole appearance, 
that. seemed to have aged him greatly in a single 
day. 

Young was touched by this change in the old 
man, and came forward to receive him with a 
look of cordial welcome. 

‘Come in,” he said,’ ‘come in, You look 
tired; the stairs are hard to climb, and the day 
warm; but here is an easy-chair to rest in, and 
® breeze comes through the window, cool and 
fresh from the Potomac.’ 

Young wheeled an easy-chair toward the win- 
dow, as he spoke ; but Washaning rejected it with 
@ moyement of the hand, while he took one of 
those commonplace cane-bottomed chairs, that 
only admit. of one position, stiff and uncomfort- 
able as themselves. 

“I haye come,” he. said,! lifting one thin, 
bronzed hand to his forehead, as if his brain 
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ached under its load of thought, ‘‘to answer your 
proposal for my granddaughter, and to tell you 
why it is impossible for me to act upon it as 
you wish.” 

Young turned suddenly. The: heart in his 
bosom gave one quick leap; but he tried to com- 
pose himself, and succeeded somewhat. 

«J did not expect this. When I spoke with 
you there seemed to be no real obstacle in the 
way,” he said. ‘Has anything new arisen? 
Does the young lady herself object.?”’ 

“No,no! With her own lips, and of her own 
free will, Washanee has accepted you, and she 
is not one to hesitate and reconsider; but the 
girl is given up to circumstances of which she is 
herself ignorant. My authority over her ceased 
this morning.”’ 

“ Your authority ceased ?” 

“Yes; for then I gave the child up to her 
father.”’ 

“Her father? I thought you were her only } 
relative.” 

“J was—I was—but she is gone from me for- 
ever; from her father’s own hands you must re- 
ceive her, if at all.’’ 

“But who is her father?” faltered Young. 

“The man known here as General Noel.” 

“General Noel— Washanee General Noel’s 
daughter—impossible !’’ 

Young had lost all self-possession now; sur- 
prise swept the color from his face and held him 
‘motionless. 

“You seem to be in earnest. But how can I 
accept this ?’’ he said, at last: ‘‘Great Heavens! 
the thing is impossible.” 

“Still, it is true.’’ 

« But Constance—Miss Noel is his daughter— 
his only daughter; he has told me so with his 
own lips more than once. She believes it—the 
world accepts her as such.” 

“He believed this—the young lady still be- 
lieves it; but no less is Washanee, my grand- 
daughter, his child.” 

“ But how—but how ?”’ 

«Because he was married to my only daughter 
three years before the young lady known as Miss 
Noel was born.’’ 

“Married? Where and when?” 

“Twenty-one years ago, in the lodge where 
her mother died.” 

Young drew a deep breath. Even yethe could 
not accept the truth. It seemed impossible. 

“ And General Noel admits this?’ he said, at 


last. 
inHe does.” 
“But General Noel married a lady of his own 


State. It was an attachment formed in his 
Vou. LXXXII.—21. 





youth ; some’romance gave it peculiar interest. 
I do not remember the particulars, but there was 
something out of the common way that people 
talked about. I cannot doubt what you tell me; 
but how is all this reconciled ?”’ 

“TI have told you all that comes within my 
own knowledge ; the rest he alone can explain.”’ 

Young took the chair Washaning had refused, 
and tried to collect his thoughts. The old man’s 
story was so plain and truthful, that he could no 
longer doubt it; but he was greatly disturbed. 
New complications seemed to entangle him in a 
network of romance, perhaps of dishonor, which 
might touch alike the two women who had been 
so strangely enwoven into his destiny. 

“Tell me,” he said, turning to the old chief, 
‘‘how long was General Noel with the Cherokees ?” 

“Less than a year. We made him achief. I 
gave him my daughter, but in a few months he 
left us, and she died.”’ 

“Ah!” 

‘« And he never came back.”’ 

‘¢In all these years has abandoned his daughter 
to your care, keeping her very existence a secret !’’ 

Young spoke with some bitterness of condem- 
nation. To him this seemed like cowardice. 

‘“‘He did not know of her existence,’’ said 
Washaning. ‘‘ Why should we tell him of his 
child, when the mother’s heart was broken ?”’ 

Young regarded the old chief with deep com- 
miseration ; and when he saw the gloom that is 
more sorrowful than tears in the old man’s eyes, 
turned away and looked out of the window, per- 
haps to hide the tears in his own. 

When he turned again, Washaning had risen 
from his chair and was ready to depart. The 
young man held out his hand. 

‘‘This has been a painful crisis for you,” he 
said. ‘I only wish there had been no need of it. 
Much rather would I have received my wife from 
your hands. Tell me, does she yet know that 
General Noel is her father ?”’ 

‘“‘She knows nothing—wrapped up in the in- 
tense happiness of a first, and with such as she, 
only love, my girl has no thought of the anguish 
it will cost—of the hopes it has killed—nor must 
she ever know how surely it will bring one life 
to the end. We Indians have learned from our 
fathers how to conceal and how to endure. This 
is what gives us’ courage to shout war-songs from 
the smoke of a death-fire. It will give me cour- 
age now; forI am going to tell her that she is 
henceforth to be parted from her old grandfather 
and his people forever.” 

«That will be a painful duty ; be assured that 
I feel for you,” said Young; “all the more be- 
cause it will grieve her.” 
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“Yes; she will suffer. The arrow. that cleaves 
my heart will wound hers.” 
The old man went out into the corridor that 
ran along that wing of the hotel; and Young 
stood at the door, watching his slow heavy 
progress, troubled by his evident suffering, and 
greatly excited by the news that might so nearly 
affect his own future. As he was about to close 
the door, a group of Indians came. through a 
‘ passage leading to the great staircase; and 
hurrying forward in considerable disorder, met 
Washaning half-way down the passage. There 


seemed to be some delay—a confused sound of } blame better than any other man. 


entreaty or expostulation—in which Caleb Stew- 
art joined in low-toned argument ; then the whole 
body of delegates turned into a recess that led to 
the apartments of Commissioner Keen. 

“The hounds! They have run the old man 
down, when he is least able to contend with 
them,” Young exclaimed, in a burst of honest 
indignation; ‘“‘but they must come before us. 
Then we will find some way of shaking up this 
miserable fox hole.” 

With these thoughts passing through his 
already agitated bosom, Young shut the door 
and locked himself in, 

Caleb Stewart and his adroit confederate, 
seated so calmly in the great easy-chair in his 
own room, had indeed fallen upon the old chief 
in the moment of his deepest distress, when 
mothing seemed worth caring for but the girl he 
was about to resign forever. 

As the delegates swarmed into his room—all 
ardent young men, full of fiery impulse, and 
incapable of cool deliberation—Keene wheeled 
his chair around, as if taken by surprise, and 
received them seated, while they all stood aroung 
him, with more than usual animation in their 
bronze faces. Washaning, however, stood apart; 
and with his arm resting against a corner of the 
mantel-piece, watched the proceedings. 

Stewart leaned down, and whispered a few 
words to Keene. 

“She has seen the young Senator you were 
afraid of, and the old fellow has been with him 
more than an hour. That will make things all 
right, and we can go ahead.” Then, as if con- 
tinuing a very different sentence, he added 
aloud: ‘All the points that our friewis here 
contested have been considered, and most of them 
conceded, Nothing is wanted now but the sig- 
natures, and our friends are. all here ready to 
sign.” 

Keene gave a quick glance ground the circle of 
dusky faces ; then stooping his head as if reading 
the document placed before him, murmured : 


ne 


He was answered in a voice quite as cautious, 

“No, punch—mild as milk and strong ag 
wild fire. They are beginning to fight shy of 
the other.” 

“Ah! hum. Yes, it makes all the points 
clear enough: just a word changed here and 
there, but only for the benefit of our friends, 
and I should consider the document particularly 
well drawn,” concluded Keene, giving his obser- 
vations louder and more distinctly as he went on 
; reading the paper he had himself drawn up with 
especial care, and could certainly praise or 
“Now who 
will sign first ?”’ 

The young chiefs looked around at Washaning, 
who stood leaning against the mantel-piece, with 
strange light in his eyes, and his mouth firmly 
set, but did not move. 

‘‘Give me the pen. I will sign first,” cried 
Gray Hawk, taking up a pen and dashing it 
down in high disdain. “Give me an eagle’s 


quill, These things are only for Indians who 
} make crosses. Ican write. ‘Give me an eagle’s 
quill.” 


One of the middle-aged Indians, who had 
come in full savage sostume, plucked the single 
eagle’s plume from his hair and handed it to the 
haughty youth, who passed it to Keene, with the 
pride of an emperor. 

“Sharpen it with your knife,’’ he said. 
‘¢Cherokee braves shoot arrows, but do not 
make them.” 

Keene dexterously cleft. the quill, sharpened 
its point on his thumb nail, and handed it with 
a sycophantic smile to the young man, who 
dashed his name across the treaty, and flung 
down his pen, with a look of defiance at the old 
chief, Directly the others, crowded one by one 
to the table, and in some rude fashion signed 
their name to a treaty that was intended to 
despoil them of half their possessions. Then all 
eyes were turned on Washaning, those of Keene 
and Stewart more anxiously than the rest. 

‘¢ You also will sign? See, I have reserved 
| place for your name at the top, where, of course, 
it belongs,’ said Keene, deigning to rise from 
his chair, and offer the eagle’s quill to the old 
man, who locked Keene steadily in the face, but 
said nothing. 

Stewart watched the two anxiously, and his 
face lost a portion-of its color. 

“Surely, you will sign like the rest?’’ he said, 
with silky persuasion im both, voice.and) manner. 
**No, I will not,” answered the chief; and 
turning from the mantel-piece, he walked slowly 
from the noom. 
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PIN-MONEY. 


BY FLORENCE GH. 


“'« Prx-Money, indeed,” cried Hermon Sen- 
terton. “My wife’s too sensible to think of a 
separate purse.” 

“The time will come, my dear fellow,” an- 
swered Warren Umbolt; ‘‘when even your wife 
will become like unto others of her sex. This 
having to ask, perhaps beg, for every cent a 
woman expends, is galling in the extreme.” 
“Hermon Senterton smiled complacently, as he 
replied : 

“JT believe Mrs. Senterton has as yet had no 
feason to* complain of penuriousness on my 

“Very easy to believe,” answered his friend, 
nothing daunted, ‘judging from her wardrobe, 
which is the admiration and envy of every 
woman in the city. Yet, notwithstanding all 
that, if ever your wife should ask you for pin- 
inoney, don’t glare at her as if you thought her 
drazy, but do the handsome thing by her; ’tis 
her due. But I must really be going. -Good- 
night.”” And Warren Umbolt sauntered down 
the steps ; for this conversation had taken place 
at the front-door of his friend, after an evening 

‘spent at the Sentertons’. 

Young Senterton laughed softly to himself. As 
if he did not know To be sure, he and Nellie 
had been married but a few months; but if a wo- 
man was disposed to be extravagant—pin-money 
meant extravagance, according to his idea of things 
—surely the cloven foot would have made itself 
manifest before this. No! Other men might talk 
as they pleased. They did not understand the 
management of such matters, that was all. He 
sighed pityingly for his misguided friend. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow, I had no idea he was henpecked.”’ 

Meantime, there had been a listener to this 
colloquy. It was no other than Senterton’s 
young and pretty wife, who, after parting with 
her husband’s guest, had gone upstairs to her 
room, where, sitting by the open window, for 
the night. was warm, she had been an uninten- 
tional auditor of her husband’s remarks. A 
curious smile came over her face, and she nodded 
sagaciously to herself, saying: ‘Oh, very well,” 
but that was ‘all. 

But the next morning, after breakfast, she 
said, as if casually : 

“ Hermon, can. you let me have three cents, 
please ?” “ 


SEWARD. 


“Three cents?" he echoed, staring in amaze- 
ment. Nellie was equipped for a shopping expe- 
dition, and he was expecting a request for as 
many tens of dollars, at the very least. 

‘Yes, dear,’ she answered, with a look of 
innocence. “I want to mail a letter. Oh, yes, 
and my car-fare. I had almost forgotten that. 
It will be ten cents more, and—I believe that is 
all.” She said this slowly, as if trying despe- 
rately to recall something she had forgotten. 
“Well, perhaps you had better give me a 
quarter of a dollar. I can bring back the change 
to you, you know, when I return.” 

Hermon Senterton, like one in a sleep, me- 
chanically countéd out several -piéces’ of money, 
large and small, and handed ‘them to ‘his wife; 
who, selecting the smallest, said demurely, as 
she tied it in the corner of her handkerchief, «I 
think there will be five or ten cents that I will 
not need; but I will be careful not to lose what- 
ever it is.”’ 

He watched the pretty white fingers knotting 
the delicate lace about the diminutive coin, in 
stupefied amazement ; but managed to articulate :' 

“Why, Nellie, where is your purse ?” 

“My purse, dear?’’ and the little head went 
back, with a gesture of insulted dignity. ‘1 
hope I am too sensible to think of such a thing 
as a separate purse.” ’ 

She hurried from the room as she spoke, and 
in the hall crushed her handkerchief frantically 
into her mouth. Then, when out of doors and 
hearing, merry peals of laughter broke again and 
again from her lips. 

That evening, after dinner, there was a charm- 
ing ‘‘love, honor, and obey”’ look resting upon 
Nellie Senterton’s face, as she placed a ten-cent 
piece and two coppers in her husband’s hand. 

He took the money without comment; for a 
ray of light had flashed on him during the day. 
} Little witch! Does she think I am to be out- 
done in that way?’ he said to himself. 

Nellie, charniingly frank and sweetly inno- 
cent, meantime, went on with her “‘ experiment,” 
as she called it to herself. She played her part: 
so well, that her husband, although provoked at 
times almost beyond endurance, gave up his 
original suspicion that she might have overheard 
him. “No,” he said, “she is ag simple and 
frank as a child.” 
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Day after day, however, the play went on. At 
length, even her husband began to tire of it. 
One morning, Nellie was going out, and wanted 
afew cents. ‘‘ Only a few cents, dear,’’ she said. 
‘*T will be sure to hand you the change.” 

He looked at her in real pity. There was 
something so humiliating in her beseeching atti- 
tude and plaintive voice, that he sprang to his 
feet, exclaiming fiercely: ‘‘ Mrs. Senterton—my 
dear Nellie, when is this going to end ?”’ 

Nellie had been preparing for something of the 
kind for nearly a week, and yet she was now so 
startled that the quiver upon her lips was not. in 
the least affected. 

‘¢What thing, Hermon?” she asked, tremu- 
lously.. 

«This endless cry for money.” 

«Why, Hermon! “Haye I been so very, so very 
extravagant ?” 

Her husband was not in the habit of using 
expletives, but he broke out now, hotly: 

“« Deuce take it,” he cried. ‘I really believe 


you have been to me at least a hundred times” 
within the last ten days; and I do not think 
your entire expenditure during that time has 
exceeded fifty, cents.’ 

‘«But, Hermon, do you think any true wife 
will ever object to going to her husband for 
money, or giving him her reasons for wanting 


it?” 

Her voice) was sweetly deprecating, the eyes 
she raised to his very earnest, and Hermon 
Senterton, poor idiot, walked straight into the 
trap laid for him. 

*¢ This thing of having to ask me for five cents 
now, ten cents this afternoon, and fifteen cents 





to-morrow, is ridiculous, as I’ve said before, 
Can’t I just as well give you fifty, seventy-five, 
or a hundred dollars, to spend as you see fit ?”” 

He drew out his pocket-book, as he spoke, 
But she motioned it away with a gasp and gesture 
of well-affected horror. ‘‘My dear husband,” 
she cried. ‘Pin-money, indeed. I—” 

‘«Hang it all, is that what you ladies call pin. 
money ?”’ 

“‘Yes, Hermon, just exactly,” answered Mrs, 
Nellie, coolly ; ‘‘and I am too sensible a woman 
to think of a separate purse. I—” 

“Nellie!” and he crushed a roll of bills down 
into the saucy mouth. ‘‘There—take it—and 
let’s hear no more about it.’’ 

She caught his hand, and held it tight between 
her own. 

«‘ But, Hermon,”’ she said, and. her eyes were 
dancing now, “you did glare at me, as if you 
thought me crazy—”’ 

“You witch! I ought to tie these bills into a 
rope, and hang you—” 

“ Do it, sir,” she cried, laughing tauntingly, as 
he approached her, and-then she was very quiet 
for a moment; for he was holding her tight, and 
stooping over her with his face very close to hers. 

‘*Only, Hermon,” she said, presently, very 
softly, drawing away from him that she might 
look up into his face.with her laughing eyes. 

‘Well, little. girl?’’ and he bent his head 
lower, to catch every word. 

She was a woman, and to save her life could 
not have helped a last parting shot. 

‘Nothing, dear. But if I were you, I would 
never tell Warren Umbolt I gave my wife Pr- 
Monzy.”’ 
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BY PERCY LARKIN. 


Becavse unto each other true, 

They met as all the world may do. 

He raised his hat, she bowed her head, 
Without a word by either said. - 

A moment paused—then swept. apart, 
With placid face and bursting heart. 


He heard her heavy shining dress 
Rustle in lingering gracefulness. 

It touched the outline of his feet, 

As hands of cautious strangers meet. 
It slipped away from sight and sound 
As love, in early manhood found, 


From heart and life, all shiging, slips 
A pallor crept about ‘his lips; 
A shadow swept adown his eyes, 





Dim as thé South of summer skies. 
“ All that in love’s sweet prophecy 
I once-foretold for her should be— 


“ Of beauty, stateliness, and grace— 
Has passed this day before my face ; 
Athwart theweid in which I lie 
Has flashed the spirit.of her eye, 
One look, alas! one look on me 
Creates anew my misery.” “ 


Ah, me! ah, me! and what of this? 
They are not few who, meeting, miss; 
Or, sadder still, their life’s great bliss 
Sell, Judas-like, with parting kiss. 
N'importe ! n’importe ! since fate decrees 
Some lives be lost—ah! why not these? 
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EVERY-DAY 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of checked 
woolen serge. The skirt consists of three kilted 
flounces, mounted on a foundation skirt of alpaca, 
jn color corresponding with the check. This 


front, and is simply hemmed on the edge. The 
back is arranged in large and irregular pufis, 


foundation has a narrow facing on the outside of 
which are fastened permanently to the under- 
(309) 


the check. The upper flounce ends where the 
Point of the bodice begins. The tumic opens in 
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skirt. The upper flounce is discontinued at the 
sides. The bodice, which is a simple cuirass 
waist, is cut in a point in front, and two double 
box-plaits form the tail of the basque. Standing 





collar, and tight coat-sleeves with cuff, cut on the 
bias, completes this stylish and useful costume. 
Small ball buttons are almost exclusively used 
upon walking and home dresses. Ten yards of 
double-fold goods will be required, if the goods 
measures forty-eight inches in width ; narrower 
material of forty-two inches will require twelve 
yards. Two dozen buttons. Six yards of alpaca 
for the foundation skirt. 

No. 2—Is a new mode! for a.suit of fine French 
cashmere, in any solid dark color or black. 
This skirt is likewise mounted on a foundation 


lining of either crinoline or muslin, which jg 
faced on the outside as deep as the first plaiting, 
To make the skirt, cut first the lower flounce 
five inches deep, allowing three times fullness ; 
hem the edge, and kilt-plait four inches deep, 
then make five rows of gauging—this flounce goes 
around the entire skirt. The next two are of the 
same depth, and made in the same way ; but are 
only placed across the front breadth, extending 
a trifle over the sides, The upper flounce has 


‘ seven rows of gauging. Each flounce, as it js 


put on to the foundation, should be faced at-its 
head with the cashmere, so that the next kilting 
may be over the facing, and not showing the 
muslin foundation, To make the whole front of 
cashmere adds so much to the weight of the skirt, 








No, 4, 


that most dressmakers arrange this kind of 
trimming as described. The drapery at the back 
consists of one width of the, cashmere, cut 
straight and long enough to allow for draping 
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gracefully. It is gathered at the bottom, and 
sewn on the under side, and then turned over 
and arranged in puffs, being fastened at intervals 
to the under foundation to keep them in place. 
The bodice is a long coat-basque, edged with a 
knife-plaited ruffie, corresponding to those upon 
the skirt. The shoulder cape is adjustable and 
worn at pleasure. It is likewise edged with a 
plaited ruffie. The same finishes the neck of the 
bodice. The cape is tied with a bow and ends of 
narrow satin or watered ribbon. Tight coat- 
sleeves with close cuffs, simply trimmed by but- 
tons. Ten yards of cashmere, and two dozen ball 
buttons will be required. Very dark-garnet and 
invisible green will be fashionable colors for this 
season. 

No. 8—Is only suitable for a young girl, and 
may be worn either for a house or walking- 


No. 5. 


toilette. The material is camel’s-hair or light 
lady’s-cloth. Our model is seal-brown cloth. 
The skirt is kilted the entire length, and mounted 
to a deep yoke, made to fit tight around the hips. 


The basque-bodice fits close and meets the top. of 
the kilt. It is trimmed by folding the wide silk 
scarf in three deep plaits; the ends are knotted 
in front. Some girls prefer to have the scarf tied 


at the back; that is a matter of taste entirely. 
In our model, the upper half. of the sleeve is 
puffed just above the elbow. _ This is quite new, 
but only becoming to a very slight figure. We 
should advise the simple tight coat-sleeve.: A 
smaller scarf of the same silk (which may be 
plain, plaided, or in stripes, of either plain or 
mixed colors) is knotted around the neck, and 
the ends tucked into the front of the bodice. 
For this suit six to seven yards of cloth will be 
required. 

No. 4—Is a home-toilette, of soft surah silk or 
satin, or the plaitings of the skirt and the bodice 
may be of silk or satin, and the tablier and 
drapery of some soft clinging woolen material of 
the same color. Two knife-plaited ruffles trim 
the underskirt. The tablier is very much 
wrinkled across the front, while the drapery at 
the back is arranged in irregular puffs. The 
front of the bodice is pointed, and the back forms 
three long locps, which are lined with a con- 
trasting color. _ The cuffs, edge of the bodice, and 





the collar, are lined to match. Ten yards of surah 
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silk and four yards of double-width woolen 
material will be required for this costume. In 
light color and material this would be a very 
pretty model for an evening-dress. 

No. 5—Is a paletot, for a little girl of six to 
eight years. It is made of a fine pin-checked 
cloth, double-breasted, and the back forms two 
hollow box-plaits. Under the rolling collar, the 
shoulder cape is buttoned, which is adjustable 

‘ and worn at pleasure as the season advances. 


RRS 
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All the edges of the garment are bound with a 
silk braid. Large bone buttons are used for the 
front, cuffs, pockets, and two are placed on the 
back plaits. This same model, for a child of 
four years, may be used, made of self-colored 
basket flannel, and the cape trimmed with Rus- 
sian lace or English embroidery. 

‘No. 6.—For a boy of three years, we give a 


blouse-frock, made of serge flannel or poplin. It { and month of fi 
} thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
¢ Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


is simply plaited in three large box-plaits back 








§ Ulsters, 


and front under a wide waistband, to which is 
attached a plaited skirt. Deep turn-over collar, 
Collar, cuffs, and waistband trimmed with Eng- 
lish embroidery. 

No. 7—-Is a new model for a capote, of écry 
surah silk, for a young girl of ten to twelve 
years. Procure a little cap-frame, of the requi- 
site shape, or as near this as can be had; cover 
the crown by plaiting the silk as seen in illus- 
tration, then line the face on the inside with the 
silk, put on slightly full at the edge; then cover 
the outside of the face with two fine knife- 
plaitings of the surah. A large bow, made of 
loops of satin ribbon, is placed upon the right 
side. Strings may be added if desired. These 
little poke capotes are very pretty and becoming 
to young faces.. Made of white muslin, they are 
charming for summer wear. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and. plainly . Patterns 
designed to order. 


Princess Dress: Plain, 
“ce “- with 


Combination Walking Suita, . ......... 
Trimmed Skirts, 5) 
Plain or Gored Wi 

Plain or rappers, 

Basques, 

Coat 


ts, 
« with vests or skirts cut off, 

Overskirts, 

Talmas and Dolmans, 

Waterproofs and Circulars, 

Ul 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . Basques and Coats, .. 2 
Combination Suits, . . Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 
Skirts and Overskirts, . 25 
Polonaise: Plain. . . 

Fancy, .. 


BOYS’ PATTERNS 


Jackets, . . A Wrappers, 
Pants, Gents’ Shirts, . ... 50 
Vesta, “ Wrappers, .. . .30 





In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
ne, also No, e or figure or any- 





HANDKERCHIEF SHIELD, Ero. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a ‘‘ Handkerchief Shield.’’ These shields are 
embroidered, and carried out with net appliqué, 
‘Brussels net being the best for the purpose. 
The designs are worked with fine embroidery 
thread. ; 

On the same page, we give a design for a 





cravat-end or necktie, in modern point lace. To 
those who understand how to work in point lace 
no description is required. To others, the 
description would take more room than, this 
month,' we could give, as most of it would have 
to be elementary. 
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BOY’S SUIT: 


BY EMILY H. 


We give, here, illustrations (back and front) of 
the latest style for a Boy’s Surr. Folded in with 
the number is a SuppLeMENT, with full-size pat- 


terns by which to cut it out. The suit is for a 
boy from eight to twelve years, according to his 
size; and consists of the coat, waistcoat, and 
pants, The most stylish material would be a pin- 
checked cloth or cassimere; but any warm 
woolen material would do, according to the taste 
of the mother. 
Tue Coat consists of four pieces, as will be 
seen by referring to the SupPLEMENT, viz: 
I.—Ha.r or Front or Coat. 
Il.—Hatr or Back or Coat. 
V.—Haur or CoLtar. 
Vi.—Hatr or Sieve. 





WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


MAY. 


Tue Warstooat consists of two pieces, (see 
also SUPPLEMENT. ) 

IlI.—Hatr or Front or Vest. 
IV.—Hatr or Back or Vzst. 

Tue Pants consist also of two pieces, (see 
again SuPPLEMENT. ) 

VII.—Front Hatr or Lea. 
VIII.—Backx Hatr or Lea, 

In addition there is (see Suppiement) the 

waistbands for each of these, viz: 
IX.—W AlIsTBANDS. 

The flap for the pocket of the coat is marked 
and put in the proper place. The edges of the 
coat, the waistcoat, the collar, the pockets, ete., 
are all trimmed with fine worsted or silk braid. 
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A FOOT OTTOMAN. 


BY MES. 


Materials: Two round pieces of stout canvas, 
each half-a-yard in diameter. Two circles of old- 
gold-colored satin a trifle larger. Sufficient hair 
or wool for stuffing. Enough thick silk and 
wool cord to wind over the sections of the 
cushion and around it, as seen in the engraving; 
ten brass rings of one size, large enough to slip 
the cord through. The places of the ten divi- 
sions should be marked off upon the satin ; and 
if it is desired to embroider these divisions, it is 
now to be done. In the centre of each of the 
four pieces, a circular hole should be cut, and the 
pieces joined together and overcast strongly with 
thread, as the cord passes through this aperture. 
Then sew the pieces together, each part singly, 





JANE WEAVEB. 


around the edge, and stuff this so sewed very 
hard indeed; then sew another space together, 
and stuff as before, and so on until the whole is 
stuffed into a hard mass; then sew the remain- 
ing part ; then pass the cord through and through 
the centre aperture, and draw it tightly into the 
shape shown in the engraving. After the cord is 
fastened in the centre, and also sewed around 
the edge, sew on a ring to each division, pass 
another cord loosely through each ring, and let 
the cord be well fastened, the two ends together, 
but not on to the ottoman. This cord serves 
instead of aught else to pull the ottoman about. 
Any stool or ottoman can have a cord so arranged 
for the convenience of handling. 





COLORED PATTERN: 


EMBROIDERED COVER 
BY MRS. 


One-quarter of a yard of crash, one skein of 
yellow-colored filoselle, one skein of green crewel, 
one skein of light-brown, and one yard of yellow 
satin ribbon No. 7. 

Cut the one-quarter of a yard of crash in half, 
and after having transferred the pattern begin 
the work by doing the stems and leaves first in 
Kensington-stitch. In our model, we give only 
one shade of green for the leaves and stems, but 
two are more effective. Then for the oranges, 
which are purely conventional: Begin in the 
gentre with three strands of the filoselle, (that is, 
divide it three times,) and work in the same 
stitch, making the stitches lie as closely together 


as Pose’gi) Be careful to keep the shape perfect’ 
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FOR A WHISK BROOM. 


JANE WEAVER. 


as you work round and round. After the em- 
broidery is completed, press it with a hot iron 
over a damp towel, then out of paper cut the 
shape of the whisk you have to cover, and cut 
the embroidered half and the under side after 
this pattern. Stitch them together and bind the 
lower edge. Now slip it over the handle, and 
tie the ribbon’in a pretty bow on the outside, as 
seen. Great care must be taken to mike thé 
work neat and shapely, also in fitting the cover 
to the broom, as everything in this kind of work 
depends entirely upon the manner in which it is 
done. 

We give the pattern in full size for the work 
and for the whisk. 





THE PSYCHE APRON. 


JANE WEAVER. 


The Psyche apron is made of any plain washing § 
material, and trimmed with a hemmed ruffle of } A most useful apron for sewing or light house- 


fine white nainsook. The front breadth is gored 
a little at the top and also the sides. The bib is 


double and edged with a stout crocheted edging. 


work, 





CLASSICAL DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


—_—— 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tn the front of the number, we give, by 
Tequest, as an extra pattern, printed in color, 
two designs of classical figures, to be worked in 
outline embroidery on tapestry canvas. In a 
former number we gave two similar figures. 
Tapestry painting in its combination with the now 
80 popular outline embroidery is of easy execu- 
tion, of excellent effect, and can be applied to 
many purposes of decorative needlework. Clas- 
sical designs look especially well. The materials 
required are tapestry canvas and a few liquid 
colors specially prepared for tapestry painting, 
and suitable. brushes to lay on the chosen color 
ofthe ground. Black or colored silks, threaded 





in a strong well-tempered needle, are used for 
the outline work. 

’ First the outlines of the figure or figures are 
traced on the tapestry canvas with pencil, and 
then the colored ground painted in. Great care 
must be taken not to over-paint the outlines. 
After allowing the color to dry thoroughly, the 
subject is finished in silk outline work, which we 
need uot describe, and suitable border stitched 
around the oval or whatever the shape may be. 
Of course the color of the ground is optional, and 
ought tobe in keeping with the surroundings on 
which the finished work is placed. 
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CHATELAINE BAG AND BELT. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


fi 
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Skirts are still worn close-fitting in front and {is made of black satin. It closes at the top by 
at the sides, notwithstanding the introduction of } means of an elastic, which closes unaided. The 
tournures at the back; Pockets in skirts are bag is neatly’ lined with eréam satin or surah 
still impossible; for if they contain anything be- } silk, and is embroidered with silks in graceful 
yond the finest cambric handkerchief, they bulge ; floral design. The bag is suspended from the 
out, and make themselves ungracefully apparent. } back of the steel buckle that fastens the fringed 
The result is, that chatelaine bags are adopted by satin girdle. It is a useful as well as tasteful 
those who require to carry card-case and purse, } accessory to any costume. 
besides the necessary handkerchief. Our design } 





SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. 
BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design ; formed. On the same page, we give two very 
for a small table-cloth, to be done in cross-stitch. { pretty designs for names for marking: Maria 
The ground may be Java canvas or crash; and} and Marquerire. From the latter, Margaret, if 
the pattern is carried out in cross-stitch with ; preferred, can easily be done: it is only neces- 


ae edge is raveled out and a fringe } sary to substitute the letters anger for UERITE. 








EMBROIDERED SATIN WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. 


This handy case, which is easily made, is of 
gray satin, lined with red surah or satin. The 
small spray of leaves and berries at one corner 
is worked with red silk, the color of the lining. 
A stiffening of buckram is introduced between 
the outside and the lining, when it is put together 
after the embroidery is done, and a full piece of the 
lining satin is put into each end. The edges. are 
finished with a silk cord to cover the stitches. 
Cord and tassels finish the bag, and form the 
handle. The turn-over piece on the outside is 
separate, and tacked on with a button. This is 
optional ; the bag is quite as pretty without this 
simulated pocket on the outside. 





JANE WEAVER. 





(‘DESIGNS FOR BEADED EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. 


Black Brussels net is the best for this purpose. 
Jet or iridescent, beads are most used. Purse 
silk is best for sewing on the beads. The beads 


JANE WEAVER. 
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are secured to the foundation with a back-stitch. 
The designs are first traced on stiff paper, over 
which the net is tacked. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Art oF PLEasina, Erc.—A recent writer has re- 
marked that“ A woman’s power .n the world is measured 
by her power to:please.” As the writer is a woman herself, 
more importance should be attached to this opinion, we sup- 
pose, than if she were a man. She fortifies her statement, 
too, with numerous details, the result, she says, of a long 
observation of life. 

For example, she asserts that modesty is the ground on 
which all a woman’s charms appear to the best advantage. g 
“In manners, dress, conversation, remember,” she says, 
“that modesty must never be forgotten.” In other words, 
no girl of the “fast” school can ever be permanently ad- 
mired, much less loved. Modesty is the first principle in 
the art of pleasing, and th “fast ” manners, which § 
are not modest, are a mistake, to say the least. The same } 
writer thinks that a woman should always dress up to her age { 
or @ little beyond it; that, to use her own phrase, “your 








person” should “be the youngest thing about you, not 
the oldest.” Certainly the attempt to appear youthful ; 
when youth has passed, defeats its own purpose; for it ap- i 
peals to the ludicrous, and attracts attention to the very age } 
that is sought to be concealed. 

That men seldom admire in women what women ad- } 
mire in themselves, is a fact to which our author calls ; 
particular attention. “Women’s beauties,” she says, “are 
rarely men’s beauties.” She thinks a good deal of miscon- 
ception has arisen from the great number of novels written 
by females, in which the heroines are made after a woman's { 
type, and are imitated by young girls, who thus, instead of { 
pleasing men, “bore” them, to use her own words. She 
adds a good many maxims to her general advice. “A wo- 
man,” she says, “should always speak low.” Her experience 
is, that gayety, tempered by seri 8, is the happiest man- 
ner in society. Men do not like austerity; they want grace 
and sparkle; yet they wish to believe a woman is good, 
even religious. Our author holds that a plain woman can 
mever make herself pretty, and ought not to attempt it; but 
should rather try to be fascinating, which even the plainest 
woman can be, if she takes pains. A golden rule we give 
in her own words: “Let a woman ask herself what will 
please a man of sense, before she asks what will please a 
man of fashion.” 

Our author dwells especially on the advantages of dress. 
“Every year a woman lives,” she says, “the more pains she 
should take with her dress.” Men are not often “up” in 
the details of woman's dress. They only know the effect. But ; 
this has greater influence over them than women generally 
think. Faultless dressing impresses men with the idea of 
elegance and refinement; they will, tithout knowing why, 
admire a plain but well-dressed woman more than a dowdy, 
even if abeauty. But the dress should always be suitable 
to the occasion, to the age of the wearer, and to the generally 
prevailing fashion. For oddity in dress always causes re- 
mark, and often ridicule, both of which are fatal to the art 
of pleasing. 

Whether the fair writer is correct or not, her opinions 
are worthy of consideration. Now, will some one enlighten 
us as to what a man should do to please women? 





“A'Woov.axp Barn” is after a picture by an eminent 
German artist, of the famous Dusseldorf school. How cool ! 
and virginal it is! $ 
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Tux Decoratine or Fans is an art very little understood, 
Among the many choice fans, at the recent great sale in 
London, to which we recently alluded, very few were deco- 
rated rightly: forthey were generally painted with a pic- 
ture that filled the whole ground: and the result was, that, 
after a little use, the paint cracked off in the folds. This 
was as true of the new fans as of the old. Now the main 
lines of a fan, radiating from a single point, and in- 
creasing gently in width to the top, would seem particu- 
larly suitable to exercise the skill of a competent decorator, 
A French fan, at. the London sale, was painted with little 
panels representing the seasons, the artist seeming to have 
grasped the situation, so to speak, At the same sale there 
was a fan, painted by Angelica Kauffman, in which the or- 
naments were so arranged as to suit the folds, with the ex- 
ception of a small miniature in the centre, representing a 
“Poet ivi the C of Beauty.” The rest 
of the designs consisted of imitations of Wedgewood gems, 
and had a very pleasing effect. Why do not some of our 
amateur lady-artists, who spend so much time decorating 
plates, turn their attention to the decoration of fans? A 
fan properly decorated could be used without fear of in- 
jury, and would be seen and admired by ten people, where a 
plate is seen by one. 


dati 





Nor A MILtiner’s Apvertistnc Boox.—Our fair corre 
spondent, “ Bella,” is quite correct in saying that “Peter. 
son” is “the only lady’s-book published that is not a mere 
advertising adjunct to some dressmaker, milliner, or dry- 
goods store.” Nearly every fashion magazine, now, that is 
issued, is issued merely to sell the goods of its publisher. 
But “Peterson” is, first of all, a literary magazine, de 
pending for success on the excellence of its stories. After 
this it is a magazine of art, seeking. to give the best 
steel-engravings of first-class pictures. After this it isa 
fashion-book. But it is a fashion-book of an exceptional 
kind. It has no goodsof its own to sell, and therefore it 
is not interested in recommending anything, except what is 
really the fashion. Its patterns are all carefully selected, 
from the very latest Paris ones, and may be depended on, 
therefore. “Peterson” is not interested in puffing any par- 
ticular style, or engaged in any attempt to work off second- 
rate stuff. There is no other fashion magasine that can say the 
same, 

A Prerry Mayrst Lamsrequrn, for a room in which the 
prevailing tone is gray, may be made of blue velveteen, 
This may be brightoned with pink flowers, put on with 
silk embroidery, or with a delicate scroll worked in yellow 
silk, or in the favorite chenille embroidery, which is very 
showy. Velveteen of good quality does not cost as much as 
plush or velvet, and for a use like this is perfectly satis- 
factory. Cardinal vélveteen is also handsome, and in good 
taste in a room like the one mentioned. 


Aut Tar Srortes in this magazine, remember, are written 
expressly for it, and not “ pirated” from third-rate English 
periodicals, as is the case with other lady’s books. “ Peter- 
son” has introduced to the public more American writers, 
that have since become.famous, than any other magazine of 
ite kind. Our tales and novelets are continually being 
“pirated” in English monthlies, reversing, in this respect, 
the usual order of affairs, 
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Our Great Premium For 1883.—By a fortunate circum- 
stance we are enabled to offer, for 1883, as a premium for 
getting up clubs, the most valuable engraving ever issued, 
either by us or by anybody else. This is a line and stipple 
print, (27 inches by 20,) after Muncaksy’s great painting, 
“Christ Before Pilate.” It is, perhaps, the most wonderful pict- 
ureof the century. Tt is one, also, to appeal to every heart. It 
is so real that the spectator seems to be actually present. The 
prominent object is the patient, forgiving, divine face of 
Christ. Then there is Pilate, with his puzzled, hesitating 
air; the angry hate, the scowling brows of the High 
Priests and Scribes; the wild, almost insane rage in some 
ofthe crowd, especially in that of the man crying “ Crucify 
him, crucify him;” and more than all, the unspeakable 

in the countenance of the pitying young mother, 
who, with her babe in her arms, stands looking on in one 
corner. Never before was that ever memorable scene so 
vividly conceived, much less so successfully and powerfully 
depicted. The picture, on its exhibition in Paris, was 
purchased at once by the French Government, for the 
e@ormous price of one hundred thousand francs. No 
family in the land should be without the print. Never before 
was such an opportunity offered to get a first-class engraving, 
both in subject and execution, at a price that is really only 
nominal, 

Sxrrts AnE Now Wokrw short enough in front to show 
the embroidered stockings as well as the shoes, Boots are 
seldom worn in the evening, and satin is the favorite material 
for shoes, many of which have painted designs on the front, 
and occasionally along the sides as well. A pretty foot 


looks better with a flat decoration of this kind than with 
rosettes or any other trimming that interrupts the delicate 
outline. Embroidery or painting does not interfere with 
the due exhibition of the pretty curves of the instep, above 
and below. The flat-footed, on the contrary, may well do 


all they can in the shape of bows of ribbons, groups of 
flowers, and elaborate raised monograms, to divert the 
attention of gazers from the hopeless dead level of the 
lines of their feet. 


A Test Or Rerinement.—A lady writes: “Whenever I 
see your magazine in a house, I know it at once to be a 
family of refinement; and I notice that just as people get 
more and more cultivated, they subscribe for ‘ Peterson’: 
they begin with the flashy catch-penny affairs, that promise 
everything and perform nothing, and wind up with yours, 
which is always the best in everything.” 


Bovices, At Present, are usually of a thicker material 
than the skirts; the latter being made of tulle, nun’s-veiling, 
or lace, while the former are composed of velvet, brocade, 
broché, or surah. Silver, gold, or jeweled belts are worn. 
If the belt is of ribbon, the clasp is frequently jeweled, 

Tax Wan In’ Eorrr lends additional interest to the 
original sketch, with its illustrations, in this number, on 
“Cairo and the Khedive’s Harem.” The article is written 
with great spirit, and gives a vivid picture of Oriental life, 
especially of that of the women. , 

Our Noveters for next year will be exceptionally fine. 
One of them will be called “The Professional Beauty,” and 
is from the pen of Frank Lee Benedict, who, in this graphic 
and life-like picture of fashionable society, has surpassed 
even himself. 

TrasHy Macazines, made up of poor stories stolen from 
third-rate English periodicals, are started every year; live a 
— and then die, cheating subscribers, Beware of 


Tue Most Porutar.—The Bostom (Mass.) Globe says: 
“Peterson's Magazine is d ly the most popular 
lady’s magazine in this country. Fashions, fancy work, 
and short stories are its specialties; and they are always the 
best in their field.” 


htedl 





Every-Day Experiance is more and more in favor of a 
magazine like “ Pi .” that bi all that a lady 
can desire in the way of literature, art, and fashion. 

Tue Sreet CoLtorep Fasnion-Pxates, in this magazine, 
are the only ones now published by any magazine. All 
others have abandoned them as too expensive. 

We Give An Extra Cororep Patrern, as will be seen, 
this month. No other magazine, remember, gives these 
colored patterns at all. 








— 


Be Barty In Tue Frevp in canvassing for clubs for 1883. 
If you delay, somebody else may get ahead of you. 

Ir Is Aways in time to subscribe for “ Peterson.” 
numbers to January or July can always be supplied. 


Back 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Desmond Hundred, A Novel. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co.—This is one of the “Round Robin 
Series,” all of which are published anonymously. Never- 
theless, we think we detect in it the fine handling of one of 
our most popular contributors, who is as much at home at 
sea or in the tropics as in her own New England. Whether 
we are correct or not, the author of “The Desmond Hun- 
dred ” is one of the few cotemporary American writers who 
understand that a novel should not be an essay, but a 
story; that it should be full of incident, and that these 
incidents should evolve themselves naturally. In these 
respects, this fiction is an example that other novelists 
might follow with advantage. It is even better than “A 
Nameless Nobleman,” by the same author, which appeared 
earlier in the series, and which was quite remarkable in its 
way. 

A Reverend Idol. 1vol., 12mo, Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co,—-There is considerable literary merit in this novel. The 
description of the wreck is graphic and powerful, and the 
chief incident on which the plot turns is quite original. 
But the principal character is so like a celebrated divine, in 
person and in other respects also, that readers who do not 
know him might fancy he was like the hero in everything. 
Now no author has a right to violate in this way the 
sanctities of private life, and to incur the risk of misrepre- 
sentation, if not of caricature. 

Bright. Days In The Old Plantation Life. By Mary Ross 
Banks, 1 vol, 12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—These 
i sketches, the author. says, were originally written for the 
amusement of. her grandchildren. She does not err, we 
think, in believing that they will interest a larger circle; 
for they. are very graphic, full of local color, and sparkle 
everywhere with fun. 

The Annals Of A Baby. By Sarah Bridges Stebbine. 1 vol., 
I2mo.' Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, & Brothers,— This 
charming little story appeared anonymousiy, some four 
years ago; but has had so great a popularity that it is now 
republished, in a second and improved edition, under the 
author's name. 

At The Eleventh Hour, By Annie Edwards. 1 vol:, 12mo. 
New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons —By the author of that racy 
novel, “Ought We To Visit Her,” but not-near so good; in 
fact, only second-rate, The character of the selfish, match- 
' making mother, howevor, fs rather well done, 
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OUB ARM-CHAIR. ‘ 

A New Votume Beoan with the July number, affording } 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those ; 
who do not wish back numbers. We still continue to offer a § 
choice of three costly premiums for getting up clubs, of which the { 
principal is the beautiful steel-engraving entitled “ Hush! 
Don’t Wake Them,” size,20 inches by 16. 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for.a premium, either a 
PuorocRaPH ALBUM, or our QuaRTO ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, 
which was so popular last year.. The Photograph Album is 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather : the Quarto Album 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to 
get up clubs were never before so great. 

It is not too late to get up clubs for 1882, We can always 
supply back numbers to January, inclusive, when desired. 
Be particular, when remitting, to say whether you wish to begin 
with the January number, or that for July. 

Horsrorp’s Acrp PoospHate as a Brain. Foop.—Dr. 8. 
F.N , M.D., G field, O., says‘ “In cases of gen- 
eral debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does exceed- 
ingly well.” 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mxprca Botrany—Or THE GaRpEN, Fr=ip, anp Forzst.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. X.—Gotpen Seat—Hyprastis CANADENSIS. 
(Called also Yellow-Root, Puccoon-Root, Turmeric-Root.) 

A ranunculaceous plant; corolla, none; sepals, three, 
colored, petal-like, caducous; pistils, numerous, in a dense 
roundish head; carpels, one or two-seeded, becoming succu- 
lent and red (somewhat resembling a raspberry), forming a 
kind of compound berry. Stem, six to twelve inches high, 
simple, usually two-leaved, one radical, one at summit; the 
former on a long foot-stalk, the latter sessile. These leaves 
are cordate-orbicular, three to five-lobed, (palmate,) and 
doubly serrate. Flower, solitary, terminal, white or reddish- 
white, Root, thick, fleshy, yellow, with many long fibres. It 
can be found in rich woodlands, though not very common in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. Once seen it will never Be for- 
gotten, as it isa very.unique plant. I have described it care- 
fully, so that mothers in the country can readily recognize 
it and use it, for it will be found to be a very useful plant. 

It is one of our most yaluable indigenous medicinal herba- 
ceous plants, notwithstanding the old-school or allopathic 
Physicians seldom or never use it. 

The new-school practitionérs, or “ éclectics,” esteem it 
highly as a tonic possessing alterative or constitutional 
powers, and give it in most forms of dyspepsia or indigestion, 
pain after eating, jaundice, and other functional derange- 
ments of the liver; in aphthous sores 6f the mouth and 
throat, and all diseases of the mucous membrane, both 
internally and locally a8 a wash. For the latter purpose, a 
teaspoonful of the fine powdered root, diffused through half 
@ pint of cold water, will suffice. 

It improves appetite, facilitates digestion—and further, it 
relieves gastro-intestinal irritation. As a stomachic and 
tonic, it is the writer's favorite ; and the powdered root gives 
as good results as the more costly preparations of the chemist. 
It is one of the chief ingredients in “Comfort’s Spiced 
Bitters,’ one of those good old Thompsonian preparations, 
like its congener “ Composition,” that will perhaps never be 
wholly displaced in domestic practice or the family house- 
hold, . Mothers would be wise in keeping a package of each 





in their cupboards, the latter to use in cases of sudden colds 


PLL 
from dampness or exposure (where whiskey punch, hot toddy, 
or “buttered rum” is wont to be given), and the former in 
debility of system, conditions above mentioned, and in con- 
valescence from sickness, and particularly in recovering from 
malaria, and to prevent a return by giving strength and vigor 
to the stomach, to. digestion, and to the system generally, 
Homeopaths regard the hydrastis with great favor, 
Hughes declaring it has “won its spurs” in constipation, 
ulcers, and cancers. According to Doctor Hale, too, it isa 
wonderful medicine—almost a panacea. A very weak wash, 
as a dressing, cures irritable, weak, and indolent ulcers alike; 
efflorescences of the skin, cracked, with serum oozing there- 
from; inflamed eyes, thick mucous discharges from the ear, 
sore throat, with ulcerations and diphtheria, as a gargle; 
chafing of infants, excoriations of the neck, groins ; inflamed 


’ shins, piled, ozeena, nasal catarrh, flatulent colic with rumb- 


ling; and as an uterine tonic, or general female medicing 
for weakness, etc., it has no superior. Surely it would be 
wise to have such a wonderful medicine in the | 
Doctor Dadd, V. 8., late of Boston, says it is a most admirable 
medicine to build up horses that have been broken down, 
constitutionally, by the lancet, salts, antimony, etc. The 
same holds good with sick people who have been unneces- 
sarily reduced by too active medical treatment. 
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.. PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsiencap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Perzrson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 

should be accompanied by the answers, 
No. 173.—A. Descripep Cree. 
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1 to 2, to smother. 2 to 4, height. 3 to 4, forsaking. 1 to 
8, upheld. 5 to 6, country. 1 to 5, yield. «2 to 6, power. 


$ 6 to 7, fleeting. 6 to 8, thé day past. 7 to 8, perfidy. 4to 
2 8, closely. 3 to 7, to leave. 


Worcester, Mass, Atice Grey. 


No. 174.—Decarrrations. 
1. Behead keen, and leave a musical instrument. 
2. Behead a fish, and leave to listen. 
3. Behead a pleasure-ground, and leave a large boat. 
4, Behead a feeding-trough, and leave wrath. 
Danville, 10. Cras. E. OLMSTEAD. 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers-To Puzzies in THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
No. 170. 
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GARDENING.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 








GARDENING, 


Hyactntus, for growing in pots or glasses, should be 
planted in October; for beds, in November. 

Culture in Glasses.—As all roots shun the light with as 
much instinctive care as stems and leaves court it, the sort 
of glasses best suited for growing hyacinths in water are 
those of the darkest colors, such as blue and green. It mat- 
ters little whether rain, river, or spring. water be employed, 
provided that it be clean, and the softer the better. Fill the 
glasses sufficiently full for the bulbs nearly, but not quite, to 
touch the water, and put them at once in a dark cool place. 
As soon as the roots are seen to be growing down freely, 
place the glasses in a well-lighted and warm situation, such 
asthe window of a sitting-room having a southern aspect ; 
for without sunlight the flowers will not bloom well. Let 
them be kept in as equable a temperature as ponsible, as 
rapid and extreme alterations will inevitably injure them, 
Provide supports in good time, and if the leaves become 
dusty, clean them with a sponge dipped in water, but do this 
very carefully, so as not to injure them. The glasses should 
be examined every, ten days, and fresh water, off which the 
chill has been taken, be added. A lump of charcoal in each 
glass will generally prevent the water from becoming fetid. 

Culture in Pots.—For growing hyacinths in pots, the soil 
should be rich and light, and in moderately moist condition. 
The best plan is to grow each root in a pot by itself,.in pots 
five or six inches in diameter, and let them be well drained. 
Fill the pot quite full of soil, and then press the bulb down 
into it, neither too loosely. nor too firmly, nearly covering it 
with the soil. When the potting is complete, the pots must 
be placed in a dry, cool situation, and the tops covered with 
some light material, as equal proportions of sawdust and 
ashes, to the depth of four or five inches. They should 
remain in this state until fairly started, when they must be 
placed in subdued daylight, thata healthy green hue may 
be slowly acquired. The floor of a cool greenhouse, if such 
a thing is procurable,.is a very good place for them at first. 
As soon as the green color is decidedly established, place the 
pots as near the window as possible, and supply them with 
water, taking great care to protect them from frost. Pure 
soft water is better for hyacinths than any liquid manure. 
If you want the bulbs to bloom at Christmas, you must pot 
them in September. When the flowering is over, cut off the 
flower stems, and keep the plants in a frame, regularly sup- 
plying them with water until the leayes die down; then lay 
them on their sides in a dry, sunny place, with their heads 
to the north, for about ten days, after which time they may 
be shaken out, cleaned up, and stored away. It is not a bad 
plan to plant the hyacinth bulbs, when they have finished 
flowering, out iu the open border, when they will come up 
next spring and do well. 

Tulips stand unsurpassed as spring flowers, and no garden 
should be without them. 

With regard to their ion, the di already 
given for hyacinths will answer every purpose for insuring 
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Success with these equally beautiful plants. When grown } 


in pots, plant three in a five or six-inch pot. When grown 

out of doors, plant the bulbs six inches apart and three 

inches 
Vox, .—22. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 

Ra Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

FISH. 

Fish and Potato Pie.—Use any cheap fish, such as cod or 
haddock, Cut two pounds of fish in pieces about an inch 
thick and two inches long; lay them in a deep dish, with a 
.pint of cold gravy of any kind, or cold water; season with 
a tablespoonful each of chopped parsley and onion, and a 
teaspoonful of salt, pepper, and thyme, mixed together in 
equal quantities, and sprinkled among the fish ; put it into 
the oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. to partly cook. Put 
one quart of potatoes into boiling water and: boil until soft 
enough to mash; mash them, season them with salt and 
pepper, and put them over the fish as a crust; return the 
pie again to the oven to brown the crust, and then serve 
with bread and butter. 


Baked Halibut.—Take a piece of halibut weighing five or 
six pounds, or less, and soak in salt and water for two hours; 
wipe dry and score the outer skin ; set in the baking-pan in 
a tolerably hot oven and bake for an hour, basting often 
with butter and water heated together. When a fork will 
penetrate it easily, it is done. It should be of a fine brown 
color. Take the gravy in the drippjng-pan, add a little 
boiling water, stir in a teaspoonful of walnut ketchup, the 
juice of a lemon, and thicken with brown flour; boil up 
once and put into a sauce-boat. 

Two Recipes for Stewed Oysters.—1. Strain the oysters 
through a colander ; put the liquor in a saucepan, let it come 
to a boil, and skim ; put in the oysters, a large piece of but- 
ter, pepper and salt; when boiled up, add to two quarts of 
oysters one cupful of milk; serve immediately. 2, Wash 
the oysters in a colander; put in a saucepan half a cupful 
of boiling water, one large tablespoonful of butter, pepper 





and salt; when boiled, add the oysters; let them boil; add 
milk or not, according to taste. 


DESSERTS. 


Pumpkin Pie—Take half a pumpkin, boil it till tender, 
drain and pass it through a sieve; take one and a half 
pints of this. pulp, add to it a tablespoonful of flour, one 
quart of milk, half a pound of powdered sugar, the grated 
peel of a small lemon, and a pinch of salt; lastly, add two eggs, 
¢ well beaten up. Beat the mixture well up, put it into a pie- 
2 dish lined with puff paste, and bake in the oven. Or, pare 
$ and remove the seeds, stew until tender, and pass through a 
sieve. To a quart of milk and five eggs, and having beaten 
these to an amalgam, stir in the stewed pumpkin till the 
mixture assumes the consistency of a moderately stiff custard ; 
sweeten with sugar, add a little salt and a dash of sifted cinna- 
mon, & soupgon of powdered ginger, and a little grated lemon- 
peel, Then bake for about an hour in shallow dishes or soup- 
plates, which should be lined with a good crust. There is 
no upper crust to these pies, but in its stead a dust of pow- 
dered nutmeg should be added. Or, peel. a pumpkin, re- 
move the seed, and cut it into small pieces in a pie-dish; add 
two tablespoonfuls of currants, a little grated nutmeg, moist 
sugar to taste ; cover with a paste, bake in a quick oven over 
half an hour; serve when cold. 

Amber Pudding.—Peel and cut up about eight apples, and 
stir them over the fire with four ounces of moist sugar, two 
¢ ounces of butter, juice and peel of one lemon. When the 
3 apples are quite soft, mash them up, or put them through a 
sieve; stir in four yolks of eggs, and bake in a pie-dish 
which is edged with paste. When done, put the whipped 
whites on the top, or t it with died peel or dried 
fruit, and return it to the oven till it is nicely browned. 

Tight Pastry—One pound of flour, yolk of one egg, half 
$ @ pound of butter, lemon-juice, half a pound of lard. Put 

the flour into a dry basin, and rub in half the lard; mix 
het & stiff paste with the yolk of an egg, afew drops of 
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spiebeiai 
lemon-juice, and a littie cold water ; roll out rather thin, and ; their refusal to take medicine of any kind, and it is always 
spread the butter over in sraall pioces ; roll out again until } better to coax than to force them. Indian senna tea, with g 
the butter is all used. little Epsom or Rochelle salts in it, makes a nice, easily. 
OAKES. administered laxative. About a quarter of an ounce, or 
Swiss Roll.—The following, if not equal to the Swiss rolls } rather less, of the senna leaves is infused in a wineglassful 
sold at pastry-cooks’, is not a bad dish. Take the weight of ; of boiling water for half an hour, a pinch or two of salty 
three or four eggs, in their shells, of finely-powdered sugar, ; added, the clear liquor is poured off, and coffee may then be 
and the same weight of butter and flour. Melt the butter, ; } added to help to disguise the flavor. It should be served up 
add the sugar and the yolks of the eggs; beat the mixture } from a small coffee or tea-pot, and sugar and milk 
well, add the beaten-up whites of half the eggs, then half } when it will seldom be refused. Cool soothing drinks should 
the flour, the rest of the whites (also beaten up), and of ) be given, and about twenty drops of the wine of ipecacuanha 
the flour. When quite smooth, spread it out, about half an ; every four hours. Hartshorn liniment should be used on 
ineh thick, over a well-buttered tin, and then bake for fif- } the neck, and a strip of flannel worn. If this simple treat- 
teen or twenty minutes in a moderate oven ; spread it all | ment should fail % remove the disease, it will be advisable 
over equally with jam, roll it up, and put it into the oven { to call ina physician. 
again _ a — ary + ee with ve owe; sugar, and The swelling may go away, and the pain externally, and 
serve i » a custard arou the tonsils remain hard and big. In this case, give the child 
Ourrant Cake.—Take one pound and a half of dough, half { from @ teaspoonful to a dessert-spoonful of cod-liver oil three 
@ pound of currants or half an ounce of earraway seeds, six | times a day, and apply iodine liniment once a day externally, 
ounces of sugar, two or three eggs, and half a pound of cla- } Just one hint here to mothers: the value of fresh air and 
tified dripping. Spread out the dough on the paste-board, } exercise to young children who are unable to walk far can- 
pull it well out, rub in the currants and sugar, then add the } not easily be overrated, and the so-called perambulator isa 
dripping or butter, and lastly the eggs. Mix all well to- { blessing to thousands; but the danger of a child catching 
gether, leave it to rise, and bake about an hour in a mode- § cold therein is very great indeed. See, then, that your 
rate oven. infants are well wrapped up before they are sent out, and 
Bibbishs Clhetié- Cubes —Beat two eggs, with a tablespoonfal especially that their hands and feet be snug, and you will 
of grated bread, two tablespoonfuls of cream, the rind of a be well rewarded by having fewer medicines to use in the 
lemon grated, and the juice squeezed in, with a lump of but- ; DUS°rY- 
Aer first melted; sweeten to the taste with powdered Joaf-} Some People are very subject to elongation of the uvuls, 
‘ that little tongue-like thing that you see hanging down in 
MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. the centre of the back part of the throat. Although not a 
Stewed Pears in White Sauce-—Take some small-sized ? 4@gerous, it is @ troublesome complaint, from the disagree- 
stewing pears, 0a near of © tise as possible, peel them care- 3 able tickling cough to which it gives rise, with sometimes 
fully, put them into @ saucepan, and cover them well with ; @ inclination to retch. There is usually relaxation of the 
syrup, made with one pound of sugar and 4 quart of water; } throat along with it, and often the whole system wants 
add the thin rind of a lemon, and stew gently till tender. { »Tacing up. At the same time, therefore, that astringent 
Drain them from the syrup, and arrange them in a glass gargles—say alum or chlorate of ‘potash—are used, tonica 
dish, Add half a pint of cream, or milk thickened with ; should be taken; the best are those composed of iron, or 
potato flour, to the syrup when cold, and at the time of serv- } ‘fen and quinine, in some bitter infasion. 
ing pour it over the pears, Pears may be stewed in syrup ~ aa cae ulcerated, strong applications may 
colored with cochineal, and when cold served with the; >* the of nitrate of silver, or 
syrup poured over, and at the top some whipped cream. —_ caustic teat, snd in — cases—and oe hon 
Toffey.—Take half a pound of molasses, the same of sugar, by inhaling the vapor aan re peu - i pe 
and about six ounces of butter. Put the butter into the meber 
saucepan first, and when meited add the other ingredients, e 
with a little lemon-juice or ginger if the flavor is Mked. 1 
Blanch some almonds, cut them up small, and fry a good FASHIONS FOR BER 
brown in butter. Boil the toffy,. keeping it well stirred pig a eee 
Pic. .—Weppine-Drrss, or Waite Sirk. The long train 
until a few drops poured into a cup of cold water will 
‘ is finished with a narrdw plaiting of the silk. The skirt is 
crackle on being taken out; stir in the almonds, and pour : 
out into « large fiat dish to cool. laid in lengthwise plaits in front, and on each side is a panel 
of ‘white brocaded silk. These panels are trimmed with 
Oyster Macaroni.—Boil macaroni till soft. Put layer in 
three narrow plaitings. The corsage is high, and pointed 
@ dish, seasoned with pepper, salt, and butter, then a layer 5 ‘ 
back and front; the sleeves long and coat-shaped. The 
of oysters, until the dish is full. Mix some grated bread 
with sinaee the and bak dress is trimmed'with garlands of orange-blossoms. Large 
= $68 epread over the top, of tulle veil, fastened ut one side by a spray of orange-blossoms. 
Vanilla Boime should be put in the sibstance to be flavored Fre, 1.—Visitina-Dress, of Brack Satin AND BLack 
until the taste becomes strong enough ; then wash the pod B ¥ The ekirt is of satin, laid in | aie 
well in two waters, and dry for future use; one will last a} SNOCAPED Vstver. The skirt is of satin, ash 
ti . straight plaits, and trimmed with plaitings and puffings of 
id the satin. The Princess overdress is of the brocaded velvet, 
opening in front and falling in shawl-shaped points at the 
back, where it is mixed with a satin, drapery, which is looped 
, up high on the left side. The collar and ruffles are of Irish 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. lace, Bonnet of gray straw, trimmed with black velvet rib- 
Sore TuRoats, rtc—Children that have been exposed to ; bon and light-yellow feather. 
wet, damp, or cold winds, are very subject to sore throats. Fig. 111.—Wsppine-Dress, or Waite Satin. The long 
There is usually much pain, swelling, and difficulty of swal- square train is trimmed with plaitings of satin, with point 























lowing. The disease, like most children’s ailments, d’Alengon Jace put on upright, with but little fullness. The 

prompt treatment, the object being to prevent suppuration. ; front of the skirt is puffed lengthwise, has a deep box- 
You must keep the child in-doors, if not in bed, and give a ; plaiting at the bottom, with e‘fall of lace above it, and above 
cooling aperient. Children are Seoquentiy very persistent in | 


that are three crosswise plaits of satin, headed by an upright 
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yow of lace. The paniers form a drapery around the edge 
of the corsage, which is very long and pointed back and 
front. The corsage and sleeves are trimmed with lace. A 
Jong tulle veil envelops the whole figure. 

Fic. rv.—Visit1ne-Dress, or Craret-Cotorep WATERED 
six. The skirt is trimmed with three rows of knife- 
plaiting at the bottom, and the front is trimmed by large 
Joops and ends of wine-colored ribbon, fastened by jet orna- 
ments. The basque is of black watered silk, cut away in 
front, and with wide rolling collar and cuffs, faced witt. 
daret-colored silk, edged with jet. The basque is lined with 
daret-colored silk, and has a long drapery of the black silk 
at the back. Bonnet of black velvet, lined and trimmed 
with wine-colored silk and feathers, 


Fic. v.—Eventne-Dress, or Biack Sitk AND Back 
Srarrep Pexix. The skirt is of the plain silk, plaited 
tengthwise, edged with two plaited flounces, above the top 
one of which, falls a row of white lace. The overdress of 
Pekin is trimmed with two narrower rows of the lace, and 
draped quite high on the Jeft side. The cuirass bodice and 
short sleeves are also trimmed with the lace. 


Figs. VI.AND Vil.—Front AND Back or 4 Fatt Wrap. 
The wrap is of dark fawn-colored cloth, made dolman-shape 
at the back, where there is a plaiting of watered silk of the 
same color let in. The front of the cloak and cape is 
trimmed with a braiding, of the color of the cloth. Black 
camel’s-hair dress. Black hat, with fawn-colored feather. 

Fig. vitl.— Watkrinc-Dress, oF Dark-GREEN CASHMERE. 
The skirt and tunic are of the cashmere, with plaitings of 
silk of the same color. The knife-plaitings on the tunic 
are put on in sections, lengthwise. The mantelet is of the 
same material as the dress, trimmed with black Spanish 
lace, Or it may be made of black cashmere, or satin mer- 
veilleyx, and trimmed with lace and jet. The bonnet is of 





black straw, trimmed with a green feather. 3 


Fig. rx.—Watxine-Dress, or Brown Creckep TWEEp. 
The skirt has two plaitings, a narrow and a deep one. The $ 
tunic is draped in front, terminating at the back with square { 

‘drapery. Casquin jacket, with a rolling collar and square { 
pockets. 

Fies. x AND x1.—Front anv Back or Hovse-Dress. 
The skirt is of dark-blue cashmere, edged with three narrow $ 
plaitings. The tunic and bodice is of dark-blue spotted § 
cashmere. The tunic falls in a double puff, the lower one } 
caught up slightly at the left side in frcnt, and draped with 
a wide silk sash at the back. The deep pointed bodice has a 
wide collar of blue silk, trimmed with yellowish lace. 

Fig. xu.—Hovse-Dress, For a Receprion, Erc. The { 
skirt, which may be termed a long short skirt, is of moss- ; 
green satin, with large velvet roses embossed upon it. This 
skirt is cut in points, beneath which falls a row of chenille 
fringe over a green satin plaiting. The paniers and bodice 
are of plain moss-green satin. 

Fic. xm1.—Hovse-Dress, or Bronze-Cotoren CaMmeEt's- 
Ham anp Suran S11x.' The sufah skirt is laid in two 
tiers of plaits, from beneath each of which falls a narrow 
kuife-plaiting. The scarf-drapery in front is of the camel’s- 
hair, and terminates in a puffed drapery at the back. The 
bodice is also of the camel’s-hair. 

Fig. x1v.—Bonnet, or Back Jet EmBRompERy, mounted 
on a black satin foundation, and ornamented with three } 
shaded old-gold feathers. 

Fie. xv.—Bonnet, or Cxesrnut-CoLorep Fer, faced 
with brown satin, and trimmed with brown satin and brown 
feathers, 


Fig. xvi.—Hart, or Biack Feur, faced with black velvet, 
and trimmed with a tuft of shaded feathers in front. 


Fig. xvit.—Bonne*- or Ovrve-CororeD WATERED PLUsH, 
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trimmed with shaded olive fe¢thers. 
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GenexaL Remarks.—It is quite impossible to name, much 
less describe, the new colors; but they are only different 
shades of those that have been worn so long. Myrtle-green, 
though not a new shade, is very popular; for it is so 
becoming, especially to blondes. A dress of this color is not 
only suitable for the street, but with a pale-blue or pale- 
pink bow added makes a beautiful house-dress. Or a myrtle- 
green bonnet, with a small blue feather or a large pink rose, 
is not only becoming, but most stylish. Shades -of stone 
and dust-color, though quiet, are not usually becoming. 
They make, however, the most serviceable of traveling or 
walking-dresses, or those needed for hard daily use. Some 
soft shades of gray are to be highly recommended, as well as 
browns, dark-reds, claret, dark-blues, ete. Almond-color is 
especially stylish, but like the deeper shades of fawn, rot 
always becoming. 

The materials of which dresses are made are too numerous 
to mention. Velvets and velveteens, satins, silks, brocades, 
camel’s-hair, cashmere, merino, heavy flannels, and alpaca, 
are all worn, ding to the sion for which they are 
most suitable, or to the Jength of the purse of the purchaser. 
An effort is being made to revive the very dull, lustreless 
silks that were so fashionable before satin and satin de Lyons 
became so popular, and as they are new again, no doubt 
they will be much used. But as everything is worn that is 
fancied, it is impossible to say that any one thing is espe- 
cially popular. Alpaca, after having been so long laid 
aside, will be again a good deal worn. It has been revived 
in England by the Countess of Bertine, and a few other 
fashionable women, who are patriotically endeavoring to 
give an impetus to home manufactures. It is made of all 
colors, of excellent quality, with a half-lustrous surface, 
and can always be recommended for its durability. It has 
not yet, however, been made so as to fall in the soft, graceful 
folds of cashmere, camel’s-hair, nun’s-veiling, etc.; but for 
traveling or walking it will be found very acceptable, as it 
sheds the dust better than any of the materials mentioned. 

The style of making dresses is as varied as the colors or 
the materials, Much puffed, severely plain, or a medium 
style, are all equally popular. Every month, we give the 
very newest things out, and always of a sufficient variety to 
select from. 

Velveteen makes a stylish skirt; and for walking, a dark 
skirt of that material, with a cashmere or camel's-hair over- 
dress of the color of the skirt is very stylish. Dark-green, 
black, brown, or dark-gray, all look well. For evening- 
dress, a velveteen skirt (of a good quality, of course), with a 
surah or nun’s-veiling overdress of the colorof the skirt, 
or of some pretty contrasting color, is both serviceable and 
beautiful. 





Mantles, visites, paletots, and jackets, are all worn, in any 
style that may be fancied. The long cloak mantle; the 
dolman, falling plain, or muca bunched up, panier fashion ; 
the long straight lines of the severe-looking redingote; the 
short jaunty jacket, and tailor-made basque-coat, are equally 
fashionable. 

Bonnets and hats claim equal privileges with dresses and 
mantles, The “poke” of a medium size, or the small Prin- 
ceas bonnet, that in many cases is so small that it looks as if 
it was only a fancy material on which to attach a bunch of 
feathers or flowers, are equally worn, Hats aro usually 
turned up on one side, but the small turban or “pork-pie” 
hats are popular, especially for young ladies. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rug pes Petits CHAMPS. 
‘We are already reveling in the first displays of the fall 
and winter fashions. The first revelations of la mode in the 
autumn season are always especially interesting. I regret 
to state that, so far, the styles of hats and bonnets are wilder 

















and more egcentric than ever. High-set crowns and im- 
mensely broad brims form the rule for the former, and poke 
fronts tipped over the forehead are shown in the latter. 
Velvet is apparently the reigning material of the season, 
both for full dress and for demi-toilette; for hats as well 
as for bonnets. Feathers of all kinds—long ostrich-plumes, 
ostrich-tips, pheasant-breasts, and all kinds of odd and bright- 
colored tropical plumages are used for trimming. Birds are 
still worn for hat decoration; but the parrots and paroquet, 
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{ adopted last season mainly in the patterns of the silks, 
which are now large set flowers of a single kind, and not 
bouquets or garlands: as heretofore. A very charming 
material is now used by Worth for. evening-dresses for 
young ladies. It is called crépon, and is a French imitation 
of Chinese crape, though a heavier material than that soft 
supple fabric. It drapes admirably, and will. replace the 
nun’s-veiling that has been worn so long. In cream-white, 





and owls of the past are replaced by various kinds of tropical 
* fowls, with startling combinations of red and brown and 
yellow in their plumage. Sometimes the claws of the bird 
are gilded, which has a very showy effect. Doves are also 
worn on bonnets of dark-viclet or wine-colored velvet. Wide 
ribbons, striped with variegated hues on a plain ground, are 
employed in some of the larger hats; and make a very 
showy trimming made up into large-sized agglomerations of 
bows and short ends. In fact, everything about the bonnets 


of the present season is as big and loud and aggravating as 3 


possible ; except, indeed, the marked revival of black as a 
color for handsome bonnets, All the new bonnets come 
with ribbon strings, and double-faced ribbon is usually 
employed, velvet and satin being the favorite. Two con- 
trasting colors are generally seen together, the hat or bonnet 
being of ome hue, and the trimming of another. Colored 
felts are extensively shown, and rival the velyet hats in 
popularity. The favorite combinations of color are copper- 
color with the new blue, called electric-blue, (it has a 
grayish cast; and is very subdued and tasteful,) pale-gray 
with wine-color, pearl-gray with dark-green, and shrimp- 
pink with the new pale olive-green, called “ young moss.” 
There is.also a new and beautiful shade of red, called the 
Oriental ruby, which is a light and brilliant shade of rose- 
crimson. The Oriental sapphire is a new blue, differing 
from the electric blue in being a thought more brilliant. 
It is also lighter tn tone than the ordinary sapphire-blue. 


it is deliciously becoming and youthful-looking. 

Cloth tailor-made suits are the most in vogue for every. 
day street-wear. They.should be made with severe sim- 
plicity: that is to say, without any trimming whatever, 
The fit should be irreproachable, and the sewing as care 
fully executed as possible; but velvet, passementerie, ete, 
should never be employed to ornament them, as their 
peculiar stylishness is at once destroyed by trimming. 

A new material for morning wrappers consists of pale 
colored cashmere, tamboured with large round spots in silk 
of the same color as the groundwork. In pure white, this 
material is very charming ; and looks well lined with blue 
; or pink Fidrence silk, of a shade sufficiently deep to show 

through the cashmere. 

Tarlatane is revived ‘as a lining for lace skirts. Yalen- 
; ciennes lace is coming into vogue again for évening-wear, 
i White watered silk, trimmied with black velvet and black 
lace, is made up for half-mourning. 








Lucy H. Hoops, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Boyr’s Suit, or Dank-Brown Kensrrmenr. The 
knickerbockers are close-fitting. The rather loose, long 
coat is double-breasted, and trimmed with rows of braid, 
The belt, which falls low, is kept in place by being passed 





; through straps. Large linen collar, 
} The cloaks for the coming winter are either to be worn ; 


Fie, 1.—Giet’s Dress, or Tan-Cotorep Sercr. The 


very short or very long. Worth has just introduced a most } Princess frock has several seams at the back, and is edged 


charming model; it is drawn in at the waist like a dolman, 
but forms a rounded cloak at the back, while in front two 
long square ends descend to the hem of the dress. It is 
plaited up at the sic’ +s, so as to fit gracefully over the arm; 





with two fl These fi are or ted with a 
band of silk of a darker shade.. Above the upper flounce is 
a band of silk, which is tied in a bow at the back. Double 
collar, one of serge and one of silk. Hat of the color of the 


and the hem turns up all around at the back, so as to show a { silk, trimmed with tan-colored silk and a red wing. 


wide strip of rich scarlet velvet, which is caught over the 
arm with a rosette in jet passementerie. The material of 
this graceful and beautiful wrap is in very wide stripes of 
black corded silk and black velvet; and the stripe’ run 
transversely at the back of the cloak, being placed perpen- 
dicularly in front. There is no lining employed when the 
garment is intended for fall wear. For the winter, a lining 
will be added of the new soft plushes that Worth employs 
for the’ purpose: they are thick, soft, and light, and show 
very tasteful combinations of Roman-scarf-colored stripes on 
white, cream, or pale-yellow grounds. 

Plain velvet will be the fashionable material for dressy 
street-suits this winter. Worth is making up some costumes 
in dark seal-brown velvet, a tint to which he greatly inclines 
this season, as it goes so well with the new shades of blue, 
and also with furs of all kinds. These suits are made with- 
out a particle of trimming usually, but sometimes wide { 
flounces in black or white silk embroidery are employed. { 
For street-wear, the untrimmed style is considered the best 
taste. Large-patterned dark-grounded chené silks are very 
much in vogue for demi-toilette and reception-dresses: they 
are caught up in slight drapery over a plaited underskirt in 
some rich contrasting hue, and are trimmed with black or 
white silk embroidery. The corsage is of plain silk, of a 
color matching the underskirt. Very large-patterned bro- 
cades of magnificent quality, and chené silks figured with 
large single flowers strewn over pale-colored grounds, are 
made up in combination with plain velvet or with satin, for 


Fig. 111.—G1r1's Dress, or Gray Twexep. The skirt is 
kilted. The bodice is plain, and the cape opens at the back 
and is machine-stitched. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


. Afler many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our wnsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders, Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Oulfils, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc, 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only owr 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY. THOMAS, 





dinner or evening-wear; the style differing from those; 


P. O. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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H. MACY & CO. 


} 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
14th Street, 6th Avenue, & 13th Street, New York City. 








the entrance No. 60 West Fourteenth Street, showing the entire depth-of 207 feet, through to 
Thirteenth Street. 

Beginning on the right, our Soda Water Fountain first attracts attention. Here Soda and Mineral 
Waters are dispensed throughout the year, and during the summer months this is found to be one of the 
most popular parts of the store. The next counter is the second section of our Book Department, where 
are kept paper-bound books, including the latest novels of the day and Juvenile Books of every 
description. Adjoining is the Stationery counter, where a most complete and elegant assortment of Note 
Papers, Papeteries, etc., is always to be found; also Stereoscopes and Views, Drawing and Wax-Flower 

rials, 

Our Glove Department is the next, and here may be found a full line of the choicest importations 
in Kid Gloves, including the ‘‘ Laforge,’’ manufactured expressly for us; also Lisle Thread Gloves and 
Silk Mitts in their season. The second section of our Doll Department is the last counter on the right, 
where an endless variety of Dolls and their wardrobes is kept at all seasons, but during the holiday 
season this portion of the store is the most interesting. 

Returning from Thirteenth Street, the children’s favorite department, ‘‘ the Toys,”’ is found, and 
this is supposed to be the identical spot where Santa Claus selects his numerous gifts for all ‘‘ good boys 
and girls.” Adjoining is the Visiting and. Wedding-Card counter; this department is rapidly growing 
in public favor, and keeps four card-presses running constantly; all the engraving and printing is done 
on the premises. 

Our Dress Goods counter comes next; here we keep at all times a full line of fine black goods of 
every description; also the fashionable thin fabrics in colors, as well as goods for suitings in their 
season, The next department is that of Toilet Goods, where every requisite for a lady’s toilet may be 
found in great variety. The Confectionery Department is the next and last; this counter we have 
greatly improved during the past month, and it is now one of the pleasantest parts of the store, the 
candies are always fresh, and the prices moderate. This ends the tour of that portion of our store 
shown in above cut; visitors are always welcome, and the endless variety of scenes to be witnessed will 
make a visit at any time interesting and profitable, and we would here suggest that these cuts and expla- 
nations be preserved for reference when you visit us. 

We shall be very glad to send: you (gratis) a catalogue of all our goods, and if you send us an order 
by mail, we will give it prompt and careful attention. 


C. B. Wezster, : 
J. B. Wueexer, } Firm. R. H. MACY & CO. 


G patrons will readily recognize the above cut, which represents the interior of our store, from 
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For FALL PLANTING 


ALL PLANTING; Frult_and Ornamental TREES, 


| SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 
A MOw eRe 


NHE Autumn number of VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE 
i ae aS hie ek, tigen of te ey " 
0' n a IY 
Rai epee Bs te pease in | OO Joeman, Sete soa 
Dee. 7: : z vs 
Gucbouers Tahoe chdered Bulbs last fall will reoetrn is with: 40 ae ho two slike, with name, 10 
out applying. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. cents, , iv Caup Co., Nassau, N. ¥. 


~ FRUIT TREES, ORN AL TREES, 
GRAPE VINES. ANTS AND BULSS. 
SMALL FRUITS. SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


An immense Splendid Assortment. Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 
$1 SETS. 

















Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres. 18Greenhouses. Address 
& HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 


AMARYLLIS TREATEA. 





This cut represents Amaryllis 
Treatea, or the beautiful new 
Fairy Lily. It is one of the most 
beautiful of the great Amaryllis 
family, and one of the prettiest of 
dil flowers. It grows twelve to 
fifteen inches high, flowers very 
large, pure white and ; sweet- 
scented. They blooming 
soon after planting, and produce 
from two to five flowers, making 
them one of tha most valuable of 
all plants for winter blooming. 
After blooming in the winter they 
} will again flower nicely in, the 
garden or in pots during the sum- 
mer. Having a large stock, we 
sell bulbs very low to thoroughly 
introduce them, knowing that 
when once kvown they will be 
loved and cultivated by all. We 
send by miail, post-paid, large se- 
lect bulbs, which will give abun- 
- ' dant bloom during the winter, as 
Sore; re - directions for culture will be sent 
eac %. Pos stamps accepted for pay. 
1 Bulb to any address for 15 cents, 2 for 
2&6 cents, 3 for 35 cents, 6 for 60 cents, 
12 for $1.10, 25 for $2, 50 for $3.75, or 
100 for 87. Any boy or girl can, by canvassing their neighborhood, get 
orders for from 10 to 100 at 15 cents each, and by purchasing them at dozen or 
hundred rates, make a handsome profit. Many aw made $5 per day selling 
these bulbs. Also, by mail, post-paid, 12 fine Tulips, 12 sorts with names, 50 
cents. 6 Hyacinths, 6 splendid named sorts, $1. 5 fine hardy Lilies, 75 cents, 
12 Mixed Crocus, 15 cents, All splendid sorts and large flowering bulbs. Order 
at _ —— ee Catalogue, 
r beautiful Dtustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Ni 
Lilies (100 kinds), new and beautiful Pansies, and all Bulle and Plants for 
planting or wintering flowering, is now ready and will be Mailed Free to all 
who apply. Our Illustrated Book of Lilies describes 200 varieties and tells how 
to grow them; 15 cents per copy, post-paid. If you wish beautiful flowers in 
your sitting-room-during winter, or in the garden for early spring, don’t fail to 
see our Catalogue, Address, 
J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. ¥- 


=a AND NOT ‘* 1) OUGH ON RATS,” Clears out rats, mice, files 
A ; WEAR OUT, roaches, bedbugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks, . 15c. 
by Watehmakers. By Mat!,25cts.Circulars . fc 
SOLD rare ss vincnkco spss ny QUFERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specifi 
() Superb Chromos, Rich and Rare Designs, with name the skin Send for S cheeelan Mokune Wanbetl, 
Oo on, 10 cents, VANN & CO., Fair Haven, Conn, Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass, r 
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T LAST=A LOVELY COMPLEXION. pAptes using RICKSECKER’S 

FACE POWDER have no fear of close scrutiny. It can not bé 
Detected. Harmless as Water. Conceals Blemishes. Wears the best, and 
has most natural effect. Its immense sale wherever known, both here and 
in Europe, attests its wonderfal superiority over all. The Most Effective, 
yet Modestly Invisible, Powder made. White, Pink, or Blonde. 25c, Wood 
Box. At ap ey or on receipt ten 3¢. stamps. [@ Insiston the Genuine, 

THEO. ECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New York. 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS 


FLESH WORMS AND OILY SKIN. 
“Mepicatep CrEam” is the ONLY KxNown harmless, pleas- 
ant and absolutely SURE. and infallible cure... It 
positively and effectually removes auL clean, completely 
and FOR 400D IN A FEW DAYS.eNxLY, leaving’ skio Cenr, 

smooth and unblemished always or money 
an bought for ond bald at low nelte pri. those who — oe 3 blotches pe vag ay, Sager“ it beautifies the 
eos, Dress Goods, Silke, Shawls, Hoe. Pat ont Frenne end andsletring tetailmmiicos 
ierys Upholstery, Fancy Geode Ladies? resses, tise 
Underwter, tie Tie Leces,. Genis’ Furnish- d hide blemishes, Mailed in plain 
rae fate, Boye and _ figcaaaaee Gna x. Br os ptreet, oath oN, B 
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“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
COOPER & CONARD Ag-Exactly as represented and the doctor reliable; has 
Winth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa pe Ltn ae years. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 





Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


> WAVES.” 


The Mp success of 

of adorn- 

ment, is due to the CONVEN- 
JENCE, COMFORT and DE- 











ANCE given toevery wearer. An ab- Brooklyn, N. ¥:. for a new set of elegant 


chromo cards, and catalogue of latest 
designs for fall and winter. 


CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. ¢ IRDS Send two three-cent stamps to CO, Tollner, 
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Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD, 
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Cornwallis, | Was. ashington's First Interview with His 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 





€an becarriedin the pocket, 


Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who Care to 

> preserve Spey Be Writing’ The : 
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Can now ota ont Outfit — 
RIDEOUT & 
Darclay Street, New York, 
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— alike, 10c. 13 packs of either, 


Gold snd Sliver usoice 


.00. These Cardsarethe:|: 
New Haven, Conn. 


25 extra large qolignnne 


ever sold. Franklin Printing Co., 








Fine White Gold-Bage Cards, yi 
30 Sample Book, AO comes, An Eleguat Birthday or 


Card, 10 cts. ¥F. M. Shaw & Co. Jorsey City, N. J. 





LYDIA E.-PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
se common to our best female population, 
A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
PY -cpared by a Woman. 

” The Greatest Medleal Discovery Since tho Dawn of History. 

{alt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 

Barmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 

firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 

eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

&27~Physicians Usé It and.Prescribe tt Freely. G8 

flatulency, 


Both the eg calpsnl 
at 23 and 235 Western Avetiue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5, Sent by mail in the form 
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“NEARING HOME.” Mie Poem, “ Thenksgiving Bve.”| 
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DORSAY. HABIT-ooaT: PRONT AND BACK, 
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MOUBNING PALETOT. VELVET PALETOT. 
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HOUSE-DRESS OF PLUSH AND SATIN: FRONT AND BACK. 
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LILY GAVOTTE. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 





TH. GIESE, Op. 203. No. 5. 
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